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PEEFAOB 


r CESB short sketches of the liv^^of the thirty-three 
English, Scots and Irish men who dnring a period of 
nearly two ceutmies have ruled India are a modest attempt 
to aeeembie their records in a limited compass as much 
with reference to theii early and later careers as to the 
time they spent in India. The writer has not tried to 
present a consecutive history of the Indian Empire, of 
which he has no special knowledge, though he has travelled 
in it and its adjoining countries, has served as a member 
of a Round Table Conference, and has known personally 
ten of its Viceroys, so that he has some slight realisation 
of the labonis, difficulties and limitations with which they 
were always beset. Of the more recent Viceroys, of whom 
four are atill living, the accounts given are mainly factual: 
for sufficient time has not yet elapsed, nor is sufficient 
knowledge available, to assess a fair appreciation of their 
work. 

He wishes to thank the Duke of Portlaiia, Lords 
Linlithgow, Reading, Willingdon, Elgin, Minto, Halifax, 
Wavell, Mountbatten, St Davids, Chelm^rd, Hardii^e 
of Penshurst, the former India Office, the National Portrait 
GaUery, and All Souls Oolite, Oxford, for their kindness 
in lending portraits or supplying information which have 
been of ihucb assistance to him. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he peninsula of Hindustan, containing one-quarter of 
the world’s population, of various races, faiths and 
tongues, tho)^h fenced by mountains and seas, has often 
been invaded in the last three thousand years, usually by 
Asiatics. Alexander of Macedon held a small portion of it 
for a short time in the fourth century B.C.; and after him 
Soythians, Arabs, Mongols, Afghan e snd Persians in turn 
subdued parts of the North. In a.d. 1526, Baber, a 
petty Mohammedan prince from Central Asia, hut a descen¬ 
dant of Genghis and Tamerlane, entered the Punjab from 
A^hanistan; and during the nert two centuries the so- 
called Mogul Empire under his successors Ahbar, Jehangir, 
Shah Jehan and Aurungaih gradually extended its away 
until eventually it stretched from the Himalayas almost 
to Cape Comorin; for there was no united Indian people 
to oppose it. 

But the Mogul Government, though splendid and at 
first powerful, became cumbrous and corrupt: and as its 
central control weakened, diatant lieutenants, Vizirs, 
Nawabs, Pajais and Amirs, set up independent kingdoms 
for themselves thoi^h still acknowledging the suzeramty 
of the Emperor at Delhi. 

In the meanwhile European traders from the Western 
seas—Portuguese, Dutch, French and English—bed estab¬ 
lished small settlements along the Indian oo^ which 
developed on a conaiderable scale. For their security 
they found it necessary to set up stations, factories and 
warehouses which they protected by defences; and by 
grants, leases and loans they gradually acquired lands and 
trading facilitdea from the neighbouring native ^nnees. 
The chief of these were: in the South, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, a Moslem prince ruling Hindus, his deputy 
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the Newab of the Camatio and the Rajah of Mysore; in 
the North, the Visix of Oudh and the Nawah of Bengal, 
a number of Sikh and Punjab Amirs, and the Maharajah 
of Kashmir, a Hindu rulii^ Moslems; in the West and 
Centre the Peshwa of Poona and the great Mahxatta chiefs, 
Holkar and Scindia, besides many smaller potentates; and 
in the East, the Kings of Burma and Ava. 

The English had three main etations or Presidencica 
as they came to be called: at Madias (Fort St George), 
Calcutta (Fort William) and Bombay, each ruled by a 
council of merchanta and controlled from home hy the 
wealthy East India Company, which had obtained its 
first charter from Queen Elizabeth in the year 1600. The 
English had more effective see power and coinmimication, 
shrewder ideaa of business, and were perhaps more con¬ 
cerned with trade than the other Western nations whom 
they gradually surpassed or dispossessed. They acquired 
a reputation for useful and honest dealing and were soon 
allowed to enlist native troops or Sepoys who were officered 
by Englishmen- Calcutta, situated on the Hugli, an 
estuary of the Ganges, became their headquaxters, and it 
grew rapidly in riches. The East India Company also 
controlled the China trade, which later became largely 
concerned with opium. 

The English were fortunate in having from the first 
active and courageous men to guide them. Of these, 
Robert Clive end Warren Hastings, two civilian servants 
of the Company at Madras, led the way; and after them 
came a succession of Governors-Qeneral and Viceroys, 
supported by an Army and a Civil Service, who first 
conquered, then pacified, ruled and educated, and have 
now after two hundred years transferred again to the 
inhabitants of India the empire of their own land. 

The Mogul dynasty fiouxished for a slightly longer 
period than the British Raj; but the eztent of its dominions 
ftriA the progress and prosperity of its subjects had been 
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far less, tkougK the taxation it had imposed was heavier. 
Indeed, the record of British administration can safely 
compare in strength and security with anything similar 
since the days of Augustus and Trajan. 

In 1774, the year in which (Jeotge Washington was 
elected the ^t President of the United States of America, 
Wancn Hastings was appointed Governor-General of 
Bengal, and British losses in one Continent were off-set 
by hex gains in another. 

In the early days of British rule there were difficulties 
and wars in different Indian states, with the Mahrattas, the 
Plndaris and the Sildis: and in 1857 a dangerous mutiny 
among the Sepoy troops nearly overwhelmed Northern 
India. After its suppression the duties and powers of the 
East India Company were taken over hy the British Crown; 
and for the last ninety years India has been governed 
by Viceroys, assisted by a small Executive and later by a 
larger Legislative Council, but in effect, and until quite 
recently, autocrats. British India, consisting of the Presi¬ 
dencies and Provinces, was under Calcutta, while the so- 
called Princely States were ruled by their hereditary chiefs, 
who usually had a British Resident at their Courts. In 
1912 the capital was moved from Calcutta to New Delhi 
as being more central. 

The small or^;inal garrisons of Sepoys were first supple¬ 
mented by King’s Troops in 1754; a numerical proportion 
vaiying fr o m two to one to three to one being kept between 
the two forces. Seventy-seven per cent, of the Indian 
Amy came from the Punjab or the North-West Provinces. 

Under Clive and Hastings regular adminaatrative services 
were set up; and in course of time the English code of 
law was imposed in major matters and English became 
the official language. 

The Governor-General had at first two masters—the 
Company, which wanted dividends, and the President of 
the Board cA Control in London, who was supposed to 
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direct policy. Alter the transfer of power to the Crown 
the commercial aide disappeared, and a Secretary of State 
at Whitehall then replaced the Board of Control. But in 
the last resort it wm the Viceroy who took the effective 
decision, being both Head of the State and Prime Minister, 
poBitions which made him probably the most powerful, 
one of the haideat-worked and the most responaiblc ruler 
in the world. 

The Engliali never interfered with native religions though 
they modified some of their more barbaric practices, nor 
did they attempt their conversion to Christianity. The 
native population, under fixed and known laws, were as a 
rule allowed freedom of speech, freedom from arbiti'aiy 
arrest, which they had never had before, and later on 
freedom of the press; and they were gradually given an 
increasing measure of self-government by elected bodies. 

Early in the present century ideas of independence 
had germinated in India. A new generation had arisen 
since the Mutiny, the memories of which were being 
forgotten; free education had widened the views of many 
natives, some of whom had acquired in Europe a democratic 
and leg^istio outlook inspired both by moral and material 
hop^. The Civil Service was being largely Indianised; 
there was an able and active Indian Bai and a rich and 
expanding Indian commercial community. In England a 
sympathetic Liberal Government was strongly established; 
and ^e system of elected councils with political debates 
and piesB campaigns had led to the birth of sn independent 
Oongxese which was stimulated by a wave of seli-detepmma' 
tion in Europe and Asia and by the example of several 
revolutionary movements in other countries. England 
offered the Morley-Minto reforms in IflOd and the Monta^- 
Chelmsford reforms some ten years later; while the First 
World War had shown that she was not invulnerable and 
possibly not invincible. Periu^ British mentality was 
allergic to the educated Oriental, perhaps the great 
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bureaucratic madune, long tlie cynoanic of all Civil 
ScTTicw, was beginning to creak; but things were out of 
gear. There was plenty of sympathy from abroad; and 
continuous powerful racial and religious pioselytiam in 
India itself. The second and even more eshausting World 
War followed; and the Indians wovdd have been more 
than human had they not profited by such a heaven-sent 
opportunity. 

England played a friendly and honest though retrained 
part, not perhaps always appreciated, towards the In¬ 
dependence movement. In 1936 Ministerial self-govern¬ 
ment was accorded to eleven provinces of British India; 
end in 1942 a Cahinet Mission under Sir Stafford Oiipps 
offered India the long-promised Domimon status, which 
for different reasons was refused both by Hindus and 
Moslems. At last, in 1947, complete independence was 
accorded; and three new states were set up: PaJdsban, 
mainly Moslem, in the North; India (Hindustan), mainly 
Hindu, in the reat of the peninsula; and Burma in the 
Eaet- The two first of these remain within the Common¬ 
wealth.* Some of the Princely States acceded to the new 
repubhea. By this voluntary res^nation of power, for 
which history has no precedent, a population of 200 million 
Hindus, 100 million Moslems and Sikhs, 60 million De¬ 
pressed Claeses and 80 mi 11 ion inhabitants of the 600 
Princely States, speakir^ a dozen different languages, were 
handed over to their own complete control. The world 
awaits the result. 


* 8e« pae* les. 
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LORD CLIVE 

Governor oj Bengal 1768’17$0 and 1765‘2767 

R obert olive, the eldest son of Richaid Clive, aa 
^ impoverished sqaire of an old family in Shropshire, 
was hom at Stycho in that county on Michaelmas Day, 
1726- Hie mother was Rebecca Gaskell of Manchester, 
whose sister married a son of the 12th Lord Sempill. . 

He was edneated at fovu private schools, where he was 
much less noted for book learning or scholastic diJ^ce 
than for outdoor adventure) pugnacity and leadership- At 
the ago of eighteen he was nominated to a writers post in 
the East India Company's establishment at Madras; and 
in the course of his long sea voyage to that place he spent 
nine months in Brasil, where he learned a little Porti^ese 
and contracted some debts. In Madras he had no friends, 
and he found the indoor life there so tedious and depressing 
that he fell into a mekucholy—an ilbiesa to which he always 
remained subject—and even tried to shoot himself; but 
his pistol failed him, an escape which convinced him that 
ho had been saved for some definite future; for he had a 
strong streak of religion. 

At this time the commercial settlemente of the different 
European Powers in India^French, English, Dutch 
Portuguese—were in constant trade rivalry, intr^ning 
with the neighbouring native princes and offering or re¬ 
ceiving money or military aid. The employees of the 
English Company also did business on their own b^lf; 
and there wss much corruption and giving and taking of 
bribes. In 1744, the year of Clive’s arrival, war had ]uat 
broken out in Europe between Prance and England; and 
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tto was 80011 reflected bx their Indian settlements. An 
attack was made on Madras by the French Admiral 
Lahouidonnais, who captured the town with its in¬ 
habitants ; and Clive and his fellow-clerks became prisoners 
on parole- But in Clive’s view the French did not ob¬ 
serve the terms of capitulation; so ho seized the chance 
of escaping in native dress with a friend, and arrived 
at the small neighbouring English fort of St David. 
His active instincts then quickly became warlike; he 
obtained an ensign^s commission, and in the ensuing 
siege of Pondicherry distinguished himself by exce}>fcional 
bravery. 

The peace of Aix-la-ChapclIe sent him back to his desk; 
but he had now found where his tastes and liis abiliticH lay. 
Withoufc any military training or connection he had a 
soldier’s spirit, an active toind and body, and an indomit¬ 
able will to succeed- In the counting-house he had learnt 
how to deal with the natives in business, though he spoke 
little Hindustani; he now learned how to lead or fight 
them in the field. Among his English comrades in the 
settlement his disregard of darker was proverbial. In a 
duel about cards, when be had fired his own shot in the air, 
his opponent came up to him, put his pistol to Clive’s head 
and said: “ Ask for your life or I will fire.” "Fire and be 
daroned,” said Clive; "1 said you had cheated, and I will 
never apologise.’’ This part of his career reeds like a novel 
of Charles Lever’s or Fenimore Cooper’s; hut it seems that 
he was seldom the a^eesor. 

His next exploit was leading a storming party againet 
the fort of Devikota in an attempt by the English to rein¬ 
state a Mahiatta prince. Olive, now a lientenant, was left 
alone with only thirty men, but he nevertheless continued 
to advance with his usual audacity until supports arrived 
and the fort was taken. His commander, Major Stringer 
Lawrence, now got him the post of commissary for pro¬ 
visioning the troops and convoying supplies. Lawrence, 
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an cscellwt Mldiei hunself, called Olive ‘*A man of un¬ 
daunted TCBolution, of a cool temper and of a presence of 
toind that never left him.” The Sepoys adored him. 

Clive soon fell ill of another nervous fever and was sent up 
the coast to Bengal to recuperate; and on his return to 
Fort St David he was promoted captain- The English 
authorities there were endeavouring to relieve Trichinopoly, 
.where one of their native allies was besieged by a rival, 
Chanda Sahib, who was supported by Dupleiz, the French 
Governor of Pondicherry. The English were not doing 
well; so to create a diversion Clive suggested an attack 
on Accot, the capital of the Carnatic, as the eastern sea- 
coast of the Deccan was then called. His advice was 
accepted; and he was sent in command of the raid with 
200 English, 200 Sepoys and Z guns. By a coup ie main he 
occupied the fort and then followed up and defeated the 
retreating ganison. This move forced Chanda Sahib to 
transfer a large portion of his forces from Trichinopoly to 
Aroot, where he was twice beaten by Clive, who later 
withstood a siege of fifty days with far leas troops, guns 
and supplies than his enemy; and eventually both the 
French and native commoners capitulated. By this 
success and by Clive’s personal bravery British prestige 
in the South of India was raised to a great hei^t; he had 
been constantly in the front line, inepirii^ his men and 
running every risk. But the eSecte of the campa^ again 
told upon his health; and in 1768 he was given sick leave 
to return to England, Before sailing he married Ma^aret 
Maskelyne. a sister of the comrade with whom he had 
escaped from Madras and daughter of a Wiltehire gentle¬ 
man. He was just twenty-seven years old. 

Clive was received with acclamation by the directors 
of the East India Company in London. Traders them¬ 
selves, they were mainly concerned with their own profits, 
and they welcomed the advent of a young servant who 
evidently had military and diplomatic as well as com- 
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merclal qu&lities. Thej voted him a diarnond*etudded 
sword aod hailed him as a future general. 

Give had brought home a good deal of prize money, 
much ol which he devoted to relieving his family’s financial 
difficulties, buying back their old estate and providing for 
his sisters. He spent freely, and fought an expensive 
election in Cornwall, though he waj? unseated on petition. 
Restored in health and short of funds^ho had only £^000 
left—he was soon ready to return to India. The directors 
now appointed him Lieutenant-0 ovemor of Fort St David 
with the reversion of the governorship of Madras; and he 
was made a lieutenant-colonel. He arrived in Bombay in 
the spring of 1756, and after taking part in an expedition 
against a local brigand he went on to Fort St David, 
arriving there on the day before the capture of Calcutta 
by Surajah Dowlah, the young Nawab of Bengal, and the 
subsequent tragedy of the Black Hole. 

On receipt of this news in Madras, Clive was chosen 
to take a relieving force up to Bengal with a mixed con¬ 
tingent of over 2000 troops. He did not reach the Hogli 
until December, hut then with little difficulty retook 
Calcutta. The Nawab, a youth of ungovernable temper, 
advanced against him with 40,000 foot and horse and some 
French artillery. Clive with a force of one-twentieth of 
their number cosily drove them away; and a peace was 
patched up. But the Nawab continued to intrigue with 
the French and again threatened Calcutta from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Plassey. A long and devious negotiation 
followed, not apparently ver^ creditable to Clive, who made 
use of two dissimilar draft treaties, one on white and the 
other on red paper, and so deceived his Hindu go-hetween, 
Omichartd, who had pledged his name to Give’s rival candi¬ 
date Mir Jafar. Surajah Dowlah’s army had now risen to 
60,000 men, while Clive had only lOOO British troops and 
2000 Sepoys. He lay in a grove near the river Hugli 
and at first determined on the advice of his officers not 
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to attack; but duxing the night he changed hie mind, 
and having succeeded in putting the French guns out of 
action, with the support of Mir Jafar’e cavalry he utterly 
routed the whole of the Nawab’s army on 23rd June 1767- 
Suiajah Dowlah was taken prisoner and put to death; Mir 
Jafat was installed as Nawab in his place; and large 
sums of money were paid as compensation to the East 
India Company, Clive himself receiving a ^^uarter of a 
million sterling as a personal gift. 

From this victory, a scrimmage, but one of the decisive 
battles of the world, British dominion in India is usually 
held to date, for it was as much a blow to the French 
as to the Mogul Emperor and his subordinate prmces. 
Clive’s genuine belief was that only one European nation 
could be in control in India; and his policy was to eUminate 
the others as opportunity offered. He was now appointed 
Grovemor of the Company’s possessions in Bengal, and 
there he remained for two years. He did not neglect 
British interests in the South, though he clearly informed 
the Board at home that Calcutta should be the centre of 
their power; nor did he hesitate to tell hia directors how 
th^ should zfianage their business. The elder Pitt agreed 
with bis forward policy and had as great an admiration for 
Clive aa Clive had for him, though Clive always that 
peace was the most valuable of all blessings. 

In 1760 he again returned to England. He was received 
by the young King, George III, to whom he gave a large 
diamond; wss described by Pitt as a “heaven-born 
General,” and was honoured by many public ovations. 
But for twelve months he was again laid up, and it was 
not until his recovery that hie successes were officially 
recognised. He was then created an Irish peer, made a 
Knight of the Bath, and elected M.P. for Shrewsbury, a 
seat he kept for the rest of hia life; but his request for 
a British peerage was not granted. In Parliament he 
supported George Grenville’s administration, though he 
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took little part in domestic politics. Nottingham and 
Henry Fox were his friendfl, as was his powerful country 
neighbour, Lord Powis. 

But during Clive’s absence in England mi^ovemment 
and corruption had increased in Bengal. Mir Jafar had 
been deposed; some Sepoy regimenta had mutinied, and 
another maasacre of Europeans had taken place at Patna. 
The directors at the India House became nervous; and in 
1764 Clive was asked to return to India as Governor of 
Bengal. He arrived there in May 1766. In the words of 
Sir Wilham Hunter: ‘‘The beginning of our Indian rule 
dates from thia second governorship of Qive’s, aa our 
military supremacy had dated from his victory at Plasacy. 

“Clive landed, advanced rapidly from Calcutta to 
Allahabad, and there settled in person the fate of nearly 
half India. . . . Two landmarks stand out in hia policy. 
First, be sought the substance, though not the name, of 
territorial power, under the fiction of a grant from the 
Mogul Emperor; second, he desired to purify the Com¬ 
pany’s service by prohibiting illicit gains and by guarantee¬ 
ing a xeaaonablc pay from honest souxcee.” Of both those 
policies he laid the foundation, acquiring the rich provinces 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, with 26 million eubjecte; 
confirmii^ the British position in the Deccan and Madras, 
where a so-called rent was paid both to the Emperor and 
to the Nuarn of Hyderabad, and startup the model of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

When Clive quitted India lor the last time in 1767 his 
parrift and reputation there stood high; and the men he 
left behind him, Vansittart and Warren Hastings, had been 
well chosen. But on arriving in England he found that 
his position there had greatly changed. He brought home 
no more orores of rupees, for he had been setting the 
military and civil employees an example of obeying his own 
rules, and had indeed devoted a large part of his private 
fortune to a fund for those who had been disabled by their 
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Indian service. At tlic India House a hoetile faction, led 
by a Mr Sullivan, constantly attacked him not only for 
misgoveronient but for peculation, cbargea to whicli Clive 
replied in the House of Comroonfl in a speech, which Lord 
Chatham described aa the finest he had ever heard. A 
Committee of Enquiry was set up at which Clive defended 
himself with vigour and success, mating the well-known 
remark: “By God, Mr Chairman, I stand in this place 
astonislied at my own moderation.” From this ordeal he 
emerged victorious, for though the Committee found him 
guilty of abusing his powers, they carried a resolution that 
“he had rendered great and meritorious service to the 
State.” 

But Clive was deeply distressed by his treatment, which 
had begun to prey on his mind and hta health- In 
December 1767 he was unable to write with his own hand 
and considered wintering abroad. He was sufieiing from 
gallstones, and to relieve the pain he now had recourse to 
opium. He lived more in the country than in London, for 
he had bought an estate at Walcot and a good deal of land 
round Bishop’s Castle, where he controlled the borough—he 
was known as a great “boroughmonger”—and he was the 
principal Government authority on Indian matters. He 
had also been made Lord-Lieutenant of both Shropshire 
and Montgomery. But his life’s occupation was gone; 
he felt ill-used and disappointed; and the melancholy 
from which he hod often suffered now affected his mind. 
In November 1774, soon after his forty-ninth birthday, 
he cut his throat in his sitting-room in Berkeley Square. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

He left several children; and ten years after his death 
hie eldest son married the sister and heiress of the last 
Earl of Powis of the Herbert family, a title that was 
revived in his favour in 1804. The present Earl of Powis 
is his direct male deecefidaut. 

Clive passed little more than twelve years of lus life in 
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India; in that short apace of time all his work there was 
done- The fortune he had brought home, though large, 
was nothing to what it might have been had he taken 
advantage of all his opporttmitiftfl. He preferred to leave 
his country a greater legacy in the victories he had gained 
and the ^mple he had set in the govemment of a new 
empire. A religions man, of rough mamiere and appear¬ 
ance, affectionate to his family and full of ambition for 
himself, he was also a genuine patriot witli high ideals 
and the strength of will to implement them. Of remark¬ 
able courage in war and ability in diplomacy, ho was able 
to see ahead and to indicate ^e lines on which his beliefs 
should he developed. Though lie never actually held 
the office of Governor-General of India, he in fact cxcrciacd 
much of its powers, and he can rightly be reckoned as the 
first of the long and distinguished line of those who have 
filled that imperial post. 
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WARREN HASTINOS 

ffdwmor c/ Bengal 1772’1774 
Goverruyr-ihneral 1774-2785 

W ARBEN HASTINGS was "bom at Gbarchill in 
Ozloidshire on 18th December 1732. His father 
and grandfather were both named Peniston Hastings, 
the latter being Rector of Daylesford, part of an estate 
which had formerly belonged to their family, which was 
said to be a distant branch of the noble race oi the Eails 
of Huntingdon. They had latterly fallen into reduced 
circumstances; and as Warren Hastings lost his father 
early, he was educated at the expense of an uncle who 
had a place in the Customs. His mother, Hester Warren, 
was the daughter of a feimcr. 

At the age of fifteen Hastings became the £jst King's 
Scholar of his year at Westminster, where the poet Cowper, 
Elijah Impey and the future Lord Shelburne were his 
schoolfellows, There he shewed great merit and in 1760 
he waa nominated to a clerkship in the East India 
Company’s service. 

After two years’ work in Calcutta he was sent inland 
to Kffajm Bazar, the trading quarter of Murshidabad, 
which was then, the centre of the native government; 
and two years later he was made a member of the local 
council. 

In 1766 the Nawab of Bengal, Surajah Dowlah, seized 
Calcutta; and Warren Hastings was imprisoned, but 
was soon released. He joined some of his Calcutta col- 
le^ues who had taken refuge in a fort at Palta, and was 
able by his influence with the natives to procure them 
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proTisioM- His conduct here wss of suoli value that after 
the reconqueet of Calcutta he was sent by Clive aa Resident 
to Murshidabad, He had just married the widow of a 
Captain Buchanan, a daughter of Colonel C. P. Scott. By 
her he had two children, who, with their mother, died a 
few years later. 

Tn 1761 Hastings was appointed to the Council at 
Calcutta, where John Hoi well had become Governor on 
Clive’s leaving for England. He wuh given the difEcqJt 
of arranging terms between the now Nawab and the 
English factory at Patna on the question of trading dues, 
la this he did not succeed, but he drafted some proposals 
for regulating the trade which the Nawab accepted aiid 
which commended themselves to Vansittart, who wm now 
acting as Governor; but they did not secure the Council’s 
approval; and in consequence Hastings was abused by 
both parties. Patna was then attacked by the ISnglish, 
and the chief of the trading station and many of 
the employees were killed by the Nawab’s orders, who 
was, however, soon afterwards defeated and banislied. 
Throughout this afiair Hastings shewed himself capable 
of diplomacy and couii^e. 

At the end of 1764 he returned to London on leave, 
and there he remained for four years in poor circumstances, 
for he had brought home little money. He managed, 
however, to buy a small annuity for the widow of the 
uncle who had educated V»im. He kept closely in touch 
with Indian aSaira and with the India House, and gave 
evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons 
which much impressed the directors. He also interested 
himself in plans for the future education of civil employees 
of the Company, and even tried to have a Persian soholar- 
ship founded at Oxford. During this time he was much 
concerned in literature and litersry society, meeting Dr 
Johnson and some of his friends; but his real wish was 
to get back to India, to improve bis position and his income. 
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When, early in 1769» lie was appointed as second in council 
at Madras, lie had to borrow his passage money. 

On board the ship by which he sailed there was a German 
Baron von Trrjiofi, a portrait painter imdor the pro¬ 
tection of Queen Charlotte^ who was seeking employment 
in India. During the journey Hastings fell ill and was 
nursed by the BaroneaS; with whom he fell in love. Prom 
Madias ImhoS went on to Oaloutta, leaving hia wife 
behind; and when a year latex Hastmga was appointed 
Governor of Bengal she followed bim there. 

At this time, although the immediate neighbourhood oi 
Calcutta was at peace, the finances were in a state oi con- 
fusion, for estortion and corruption were again spreading. 
Anxious to remedy this, Hastings set up a system by 
which native officials were to collect the revenue under 
English supervisors. This caused much bad blood among 
those who were dispossessed, and also brought in an in¬ 
sufficient revenue to the Company. 

In England Lord North’s Eeguiating Act had recently 
been passed by which a Govemo^GeneTal of Bengal with 
a small Council was to administer the British possessions 
in India; and in 1774 Hastings was appointed Ihe first 
Governor-General. He was supported on the Council by 
his friend and schocifellow Barwell, while another school¬ 
fellow, Impey, became Chief Justice of the new Supreme 
Court. But the majority of the Council could out-vote 
Hastings; and most of the Judges, who came from home, 
were prejudiced against Anglo-Indians. Revenue oon- 
tinued to fall ^ort; and legal attacks were made upon 
Jastir^ by powerful and embittered natives. Hie position 
became so difficult that at one time he was forced to send 
in his provisionel resignation; hut the Indian Courts 
found in his favour;' and his chief opponent on the Council 
died, leaving him for the time supreme, thov^h he was 
still opposed, often faotiously, by another colleague. Sir 
Phifip iVanciB. 

B 
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In 1777 ImJaofi auecwde^ in obtaining a divorce in 
GermMiy and Hastings tkea married tie Baroness, by 
whom, however, he had no children. Hia social poeition 
did not sufier in any way from this marriage. 

Now in control of his Council, Hasting’ foreign policy 
was to eluninate French power from India and to reduce 
the principal native leaders to obedience. His generals 
defeated the armies of the Mahiatta princes, Scindia and 
Holkar, occupied Gujerat and Gwalior> and confirmed the 
British position in Southem India, where he made a lirm 
alliance with the Nisam of Hyderabad, who had been 
supported agmst him by the French Admiral do Sufiren 
at Pondioheiiy. 

In 17$1 Barwell, who had been the loyal ally of Hastings, 
istuined to England; and Sir PhiKp Francis, despite his 
promises to the coatraiy, renewed his opposition to the 
Govsmor-Geiieial, who had only a oaating vote in Coima 
when the numbers on a division were e^ual. Tired of this 
constant hostility which hampered important measures, 
Hastings at last provoked Francis to a duel (17th August 
1781) and wounded him dangerously; and shortly after¬ 
wards Francis returned to England, his avowed enemy. 
Free again from opposition, Hastings attacked the Rajah 
of Benares for breaches of various engagem^te. At first 
his ioroee were insufficient and he was obliged to retire 
from the city, but with reinforcements he succeeded in 
it, and he then laid a heavy indemnity on the Rajah 
and on his ally the Queen Mother or Begum of Oudh. 
Hastings thus had his western frontier buttressed against 
the Mahratta princes by a ring of Mohammedan stetea; 
and the Company now in effect filled the position of the old 
Mogul Emperor, and became the paramount power in 
India. 

But Hastings did not concern himaelf only with warfare. 
He started a comprehensive survey of the peninsula, 
founded the Asiatic Society of Bci^al, and set up a college 
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for the education of oativee. He also contiaued Lis fbuinoial 
reforms, and laid the fcmndations of an organised Civil 
Service. At the end of 178i. after ten years' incessant 
work, he resigned his post. 

He arrived in England in June 1785 with about £80,000, 
a moderate amount considering the opportunities he hod 
bad of building up a fortune. He found that Francis had 
stirred up considerable opposition to him in Parliament and 
at the India House, and had also enlisted the powerful 
support of Edmund Burke, who regarded India as a 
sanguinary, corrupt and enslaved land whose British 
rulers were fair game for attack, ^urke was ready to 
take exaggerated views and to believe moat complaints of 
interested parties. Indian affsira thus became party 
politics in England; and for two years the past conduct of 
Hastings was canvsssed in desultory debates in the House 
of Commons. During this time he received no official 
recognition, but lived quietly at Windsor, .where he 
occupied himself with a farm and garden. At last, in 
April 1787, he was regularly impeached by the Commons, 
and ten months latex his trial began in Westminster Hall 
before the House of Lords. Burke, Fox and Sheridan 
were among the managers and speakers for the prosecu¬ 
tion; but though at first the trial aroused great interest 
it dragged on for so long that much of this gradually 
disappeared- Hot until seven yeara later, in April 
17^5, after the longest public trial on record, was Hastings 
acquitted. Many addresses and testimonials from India ' 
had been adduced in his favour, his personal honesty 
and “honourable poverty” were never questioned, and his 
administrative actions, in view of the difficulty of his 
circumstances, were held to be justified. But the trial 
had coat him £70,000; and financially he was a ruined man. 
The directors of the Company properly and generously 
came to his aid; though be refused the ofier of a pension 
of £2000 a year from the Nawab of Oudh. He had, however, 
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aiic«edea in bnying back for £ 10,000 bis old family home , 
at Bayleeford, and there he retired to spend the remainder , 
of hie life in country pursuits. 

In 1806 Hastings was offered a peerage by the Prince i 
Regent, but he insisted that his impeachment should first 
be lewked; and to this the Government would not 
assent. Moira and Wellesley, both future Governors- i 
General of India, stood liis friends; and when in 1813 he 
attended at the Bar of the House of Commons to give 
evidence about renewing the Charter of the East India 
Company the whole House stood up and cheered him, as 
did the House of Lords on the following day. Shortly 
afterwards he was made a D.C.L. and sworn a member of 
the Privy Council. 

He lived on for some years in the country, taking a 
lively interest in public affairs, and did not die until 
August 1818 at the age of eighty-five. He was buried at 
Daylesford. He no issue. 

wae a scholar and somewhat of a dreamer who 

set no great value on money, but he was a man of exalted 
aims and of dogged tenacity and courage. Half of his 
adult life was spent in India in the centre of affairs of strese 
and wax, and for ten years he was the effective ruler of 
all the British possesaioM there. In some ways his code of 
conduct was lax, but he had a definite policy both in war 
and peace. He was determined to force his European 
and native opponents to yield and his English subordinates 
to be honest, and in both aims he succeeded to a large 
extent. He it was who really founded the British system 
of administration and finance in the Indian Empire. 
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MABQTJESS CORNWALLIS 

1786-1793 and 2805 


C HAKLKS CORNWALLIS, Sad Earl and 1st Marquess 
of that name, was torn on Slat December 178S in 
Grosvenor Square, London, the eldest son of Charles, 
5tb. Lord and Ist Earl, by Elirabeth, daughter of the 
3nd Viscount Townshend, a step-aiece of Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

The family of Cornwallis, Irish by origin but long totab' 
lisbed at Culford in Suffolk, had supported King Charles I 
during the Rebellion, and at the Restoration had been 
raised to the peerage. They had also made a number of 
useful alliances; one of Charles’s uncles became Arch* 
bishop of Csnterbury and his great-uncle had been Prime 

Minister. 

Charles Cornwallis, first styled Viscount Brome, was edu¬ 
cated at Eton, where he was fourth in Oppidan Sixth form 
at the age of sixteen. While at school he received a blow 
on the eye playing hockey which gave him a squint for life. 
In 1756 he was commissioned as ensign in the 1st Guards 
and at once took his profession seriously. After travelling 
^ on the Continent with a Prussian officer he studied at the 
Military Academy at Turin, where he also learned to fence 
and dance; and when in 1768 his regiment was ordered to 
the Low Countries he posted off there alone, got himself 
appointed aide-de-camp to Lord Granby and was present 
at the battle of Iffinden. In the following year he was 
promoted captain in a line regiment, and on coming of age 
was elected M.P. for his family borough of Eye. He was 
then made lieutenant-colonel of the 12th Foot, and was 
engaged in several actions in the campaign of 1762, in 
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which year be succeeded his father as 2nd Earl and took 
his seat in the House of Lords. 

A Whig and a follower of Lords Rockingham and • 
Shelburne, he was now made a Lord of the Bedchamber, 
an aide-de-camp to the King and a full colonel. He paid 
some attention to politics, generally supporting the 
Government, but voted against taxing the American ^ 
colonies. In 1768, at the age of thirty, he married Jemima, 
daughter of Colonel James Jones of the 2rd Guards; and a 
year later, disagreoing with the Govemmoiit’s policy, he 
resigned his Household post, but was then made Constable 
of the Tower by George HI, who regarded liim as a loyal 
and able officer. 

At the age of thirty-six he was promoted major-general, 
and early in 1776 he was seat to America in command of a 
division of seven regiments. There, under the command 
of Sir William Howe, he distinguished himself in several 
difficult actions. In 1777 he won the battle of Brandywine 
and occupied Philadelphia. He was then made lieutenant- 
general Mid second-in-command of the forces under Sit 
Henry Clinton; but in the following year he had to return 
to England because of the illness of hie wife, who died 
shortly afterwards. He went back to America, won the 
battle of Camden and later took the town of CSiarleston, 
where he was one of the storming party; but on 14th 
October 1781, being unsupported, he was Burrounded at 
Yorktown with 7000 men and had to capitulate to a 
combined force of French and Americans of three times 
that size. This defeat put an end to the war; and for 
' thme months Comwallis became a prisoner on parole. 

His good reputation, however, and his military ability 
were recognised by the authorities at home, who knew that 
he had done his best in unpromising circumstances. He 
was a favourite both with the King and the Minister; and 
in the sprii^ of 1782 he was offered the combined Coffi- 
mand-in-Chief and Governor-Generalship of India, which 
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refused as be was still a prisoner f>n parole. Alter bis 
release be was sent to Silesia in 1785 on a mission to 
Frederick the Great, then the greatest soldier of his ^e; 
and on hie rerimi to England Pitt prevailed on him to 
accept the Indian appourtaent, though still against his 
wish: he took it "with grief at heart/' 

In the following year Cornwallis set out for India in a 
stronger position than that of Warren Hastings (for 
whom h® had both friendship and sympathy), for he was 
to be supreme over his Council in matters of emergency 
and was also Commander-in-Chief. As a further recognition 
of his services he was made a Kmght of the Garter. 

His first task in India was the settlement of the com¬ 
plicated question of the land tenures in Bengal by the 
local zemindars, who administered the rural revenues on 
which the whole prosperity of the province depended- In 
this difficult huaineas he was largely guided by the ex¬ 
perience of John Shore, an Indian Civil Servant and one 
of Hasth^e’ young men, who was later to become Govemot- 
General himself. To give the province security in taxes 
and tenures a perpetual settlement of aseesament was 
procUimed; the duties of Revenue Collector and Judge 
were separated; and Boards of Revenue were instituted. 
OomwaJlis also aet up native criminal courts, and made 
extensive reforms in the civil and military services of the 
Baat India Company’s estabhshments—two unpopular 
changes. Like his predecessors, he was anxiouaio prevent 
private trading by the Company's civil employees, and to 
regulate the relative positions of the officers of the Sepoy 
and Bnghsh regiments, He set his face firmly agamst 
jobbery and corruption and insisted on decent salaries 
being paid. 

His principal military achievement was the first Mysore 
war in which he personally took charge of his army "with 
great pomp and magnificence." He stomed Bangalore 
but had to retreat after losir^ much of his stores and 
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Artillery. But m 179!, having secured as allies the Niram 
of Hyderabad as well as several Mahratfia princes, he 
defeated Tippoo Sultan oaid made him surrender some of 
his territory, hand over two of his sons as hostages, and 
pay a large indemnity. In a night attack during this 
campaign ComwaUis was wounded. He gave up his own 
share of the prire money, nearly £60,000, for the benefit 
of the Army, with which he always remained a popular 
hero. He also reduced the Prench settlement of Pondi¬ 
cherry. Pot these services he was made a marquess; 
and in 1793 he resigned his post, which he had held with 
distinction for nearly seven years. 

On his arrival in England early in 1794 the Govern¬ 
ment made immediate calb on him. He was first sent on 
a mission to the Continent in an endeavour to get more 
agreement among the Allies in the war against the French; 
and on his retuin, in order to secure the benefit of his 
military advice, he was appointed Master-General of the 
Ordnance with a scat in Cabinet. He kept up hb 
interest in India; there is s letter of his to his suceeseor, 
Sir John Shore, recommending Colonel “Wesley" (the 
future Duke of Wellington) of his old regiment as “a 
good officer." He was then asked to return to India, 
where matters were not going well; but in 1798 the 
Government persuaded him instead to take the place of 
Lord-Lientenant of Ireland. Pitt said that by accepting 
this appointment he had conferred a “more essential 
obligation on his country than any single individual had 
ever done." 

It was a dangerous moment in Ireland. Cornwallis had 
to keep the country safe from the Prench, to suppress a 
•domestic rebellion and to force through the unpopular 
Act of Union by wholesale Government bribery, a method 
which was aitremely distasteful to him; though when the 
Government demurred to some of his promises to create 
peers he threatened to res^ unless they were fulfilled. 
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In all tlieee taslra he succeeded. The small Prench lauding 
party, only 1100 strong, was easily defeated; the Irish 
Rebellion then collapsed and the hated Aot of Union 
became law. In 1801, after three years in Dublin, he 
resigned his post, saying that nothing conld induce him to 
serve a Grovemment which continued the old system of 
proscription and exclusion; for he was a believer in 
religions toleration. But although he did Ms work in 
Ireland with success, he was not much liked. Eishop 
Percy said of him: "Very civil and pleasant, hut will not 
he a favourite here, for he is very sober himself and does 
not push the bottle- They also think him too merciful to 
the rebels.'^ 

On his return from Ireland Cornwallis was for a short 
time put in command of the Eastern District, an im¬ 
portant position in view of the threats of invasion from 
the Continent, Here he complained that ‘*he had ueither 
troops, horses, a house to live in or even on aide-de-camp.” 

But the Ministry as usual were in need of his services; 
and he was now sent to Amiens as plenipotentiary to sign 
the peace treaty with Bonaparte. He had forgotten most 
of his French and was not much of a diplomat. He had 
two interviews with Bonaparte, who called him trie d«r; 
but it was Bonaparte’s brother Joseph and Talleyrand 
who really conducted the negotiations. 

Back in England, OomwalMs had some two years’ rest, 
but was then again pressed to return to India as Governor- 
General in order to bring to an end the expenses and wars 
incurred by Lord Wellesley. He was now over sixty-six 
and in failing health; but again a sense of duty forced him 
to accept. In July 1805 he arrived in Calcutta, and in 
Ai^ust started up the Gaines to join the army; the 
climate, however, was too much for him; he fell ill in 
Septembw, and on Sfh October he died near Benares and 
was buried at Gharipor, 

The East India Company voted his estate £40,000 in 
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recognition of his long and distinguished services. His 
only son, who wss for a time Governor of Madras, left no 
male issue; so tlie msrquessate then expired and the 
earldom went to hie undo. In the next generation all hia 
titles became extinct. 

Cornwallis was essentially a soldier, a man of ph 3 rsical 
courage and a competent general with a high sense of 
honour and duty but of quite ordinary abilities. Always 
trusted by the King and by Pitt, he filled many high and 
difficult positions with integrity, and though ^vot a 
statesman he waa a brave and honest administrator. 
In private life he worked hard and lived with eimi)Iicity, 
though in India he entertained sumptuously. Napoleon 
called him a man of probity and sincerity—un tiis brave 
komm£. His successor in India, Lord Teignmouth, a 
civilian and a man of peace, who had worked closely with 
lor many years, had the highest regard for his upright 
character. Cornwallis wss the first English aobieman to 
govern India, the only man to do so twice, on two 
Commissions separated by a long interval, and the 
first ruler who had not lived for many previous years 
in the country. He was also one of the founders of sound 
Indiw government. 
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SIR JOHN SHORE, LORD TBIGNMOUTH 

1793 ' 179 $ 

J OHN SHORE, afteTwar(3fi Lord Tcignmouth, was born 
in St James’s Street, London, on 8tb October 1751, the 
son ot Thomas Shore of Romlord, a saporcargo, by Dorothy, 
daughter of Captain Shepherd, both employees of the East 
India Company. He came of a Derbyshire family in 
moderate ciioumstancee. After being educated at Harrow, 
where Sheridan and Lord Rawdon, afterwards Marquess 
of Hastings, were hie schoolfellows, he was taught book¬ 
keeping at Hoxton; and at the age of seventeen he was 
appointed a clerk in the East India Company’s establish¬ 
ment at Calcutta. 

First employed in the Secret Service there, he was 
then sent as assistant to the Revenue Board at Murghida- 
bad, where, owing to his ability, knowled^ and industry, 
he was soon put in charge of a large district, and in 1772 • 
he became first assistant to the Resident at Rajeshahe. 
By this time he had leamt Persian, the favourite language 
of the Indian princes, well enough to act as interpreter, 
and from 1775 to 1780 he was successively a member of 
the Revenue Council at Calcutta and Eeyenue Commis¬ 
sioner at Dacca. Hie attention to revenue and eichequer 
coses was favourably regarded by Warren Hastings, the 
Governor-General, until some criticisms which Shore had 
made on the latter’s expenditoe forced him to resign his 
place at the Board, thou^ he retained Hastings’ friendship- 
In 1786, when on leave in England, Shore married 
Charlotte Cornish, the daughter of a doctor at Teignmoufch, 
and on his return to India in the following year he was 
made a member of Council in Bengal. Here his aoquaint- 
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ance witli financial affairs and land tenure made him of the 
highest assistance to Lord Cornwallis in his agricultural 
and taxation leforme; and he completed a comprehensive 
review of the whole land settlement for Bengal, Behar and 
Orisaa—his greatest and most permanent work. 

When ^in in England in 1790 he was a witness in ' 
favour of Warren Hastings at his trial; and stich was now 
his reputation for knowledge of Indian affairs, particularly 
in financial matters, that in September 1792 he was created 
a baronet and appointed Gcvemor-Qeneral in succession 
to Cornwallis; he did not, however, assume his office 
until the latter's d^orture from India in the autumn of 
the folbwing year. 

Shore was a pacific end reliable administrator without 
any territorial ambitions; and hia rule in India was 
characterised by no major events. He was a classical 
scholar and student of several Eastern languages, but he 
was concerned with commercial more than with military 
glory, and he carefully obeyed the injunctions of his 

masters at the East India Board at home, concentrating on 
trade and quiet. At times nervous and irresolute, he allowed 
the Mabrattas and Sikh Eajahs to extend their influence, 
and he let vwoua native states in the South employ French 
officers and troops. He dealt gently with a mutiny among 
his own officers in Bengal; but on the other hand he shewed 
distinct capacity and courage in settling the intricate 
question of the succession to the Nawah of Oudh, and so 
kept the population of that large province at peace. 

In 1798, after five years as Govemor-General and when 
not yet fifty years of age, he resigned hie post, and on hia 
return home he waa created an Irish peer as Lord Teign- 
mouth, though he never took hia seat in the bieh House of 
Lords. Nine years later he waa sworn a Privy CbundJIor 
and waa appointed to the Board of Control in London, 
where his knowledge of Indian affairs was of real value for 
many yeaxa. 
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Ill later life Teigzuaouth’s principal inteieste were 
religious, evangelical and philantiiropic. With Zachary 
Macaulay and William Wilherforoe he became a leader of 
the CHapham sect, the suburb in which he lived, and he was 
the first President of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
He was also something of a poet, with literary taates- 
Hc succeoded Sir William Jones, the Persian scholar whose 
Life he wrote, as President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
He died in London on 14th February 1934 at the age of 
eighty-two, leaving a large family. The present Lord 
Teignmouth i$ his descend^t. 

Teigntnouth was a competent and industrious official, 
the third of the four Indian Civil Servants who rose to 
the post of Governor-General. Macaulay extols bis 
“integrity, humanity and honour”; while hie religious 
enthusiasm, bis scholastic attainments and his immense 
knowledge of Indian land tenure and finance were genuinely 
respected. Dull and upright, he was neither a great ruler 
nor a maker of history, but he fulfilled the need of the 
India Board for a sober and reliable adrainistrator of their 
Asiatic territories who would bring them peace and large 

dividends rather than war and large expenses. 
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EAEL OF MOENIKOTON, MARQUESS 
WRLLESLEY 

1798^1805 

R ichard cou^sy ‘wellesley was lom at 

Dangaji Castle, County Meath, on 20th June 1700, 
the eldest eon of Garrett Wellesley, 2nd Lord Momington, 
who a few months later was adTanced to an earldom. His 
mother, the Hon, Anne Hill-Trevor, a daughter of Viscount 
Dungannon, was a prime figure in the lives of all her 
children; in later life ehe used to call herself the mother 
of the Gracchi. The Wellesley family, though then of no 
special political account, had been long established in 
Ireland, where it was noted for its talents: Richard 
Wellesley's father was an accomplished muaiciaii and 
composer; and Samuel Wesley (the name was variously 
spelt) was a connection. Of six brothers four became peers, 
three of whom, Wellington, Wellesley and Cowley, were 
exceptionally distinguished. 

Richard, first called Lord Wellesley, after some school¬ 
ing at Trim, was sent to Harrow, where he got into trouble 
for helping to hat out the headmaster. He then went on 
to Eton, where he shewed remarkable facility in the classics 
and felicity in verse, twtea that never left him. He made 
many friends, and at Christ Church did equally well, 
winning the Chanoelior's prise for Latin verse. Just when 
he came of age his father died; so he did not take a degree, 
but devoted himself at home in Ireland to paying off 
debts, putth^ his estate in order and supervising the educa¬ 
tion of his younger brothers. Soon after taking his seat in 
the Irish House of Lords he was elected to a seat in the 
English House of Commons, where he met his old school- 
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fellow William Grenville and the latter^s couem, the younger 
William Pitt. Active and intelligent he was soon made 
ft junior Lord of the Txeaevzxy and became a popular 
member of London society. Some years later he was 
appointed a member of the Indian Board of Control, and 
being a friend of Lord Comwellis, who was recently home 
from governing India, he paid great attention to Indian 
affairs. In 1794 he married his mistress Mile Hyaointhe 
Gabrielle, daughter of Pierre Roland, whom he had met in 
the salon of Madame de Genlis in Paris, and by whom 
he had already had several children. 

There had been a talk of Cornwallis returning to India; 
and in 1797 Momiugton was appointed Governor of Madras 
with the reversion of the Governor-Generalship should it 
fall vacant. Cornwallis, however, went to Ireland as Lord- 
Lieutenant; so Momington look his place as Governor- 
General of India at the age of thirty-seven, being then 
given a British barony which he had long coveted. 

He arrived in India early in 1798. The political situa¬ 
tion was precarious, Tippoo Sultan, the ruler of Mysore, 
who had recently been defeated at Seringapatem, was 
again intriguing with the French. There was a strong 
hostile force in the Deccan; and far away in the North the 
Afghan ruler of Kabul was known to be preparing for the 
invasion of India; for the recent policy of Lord Teignmouth 
had generally been considered weak. 

Momington at once took up the position of a powerful 
Asiatic potentate with the ceremony and digni fy he always 
was to effect. He was without any military training or 
commercial knowledge, but he was determined to make the 
British Raj predominant in India. His younger brother, 
Arthur Wellesley, Lieutenant-Cobnel of the 33td Foot and 
already a soldier of some.ezpeiience and distinction, had 
been in India for a year, and had made himself well 
acquainted with the country and ite politics. He now 
became his elder brother's principal military adviser. 
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'‘With the arrival of the 'WellesUys the whole sitoatioa 
w&s transforcoed/’ 

Morrdi^ton got hiioaelf appointed Captain-Generai, ior 
he was detenmned to force matters to a conclueion in 
Southern India. After a successful campaign in 1799 
Tippoo Sultan was defeated and killed; the town of Seringa- 
patam was taken; and the important state of Mysore was 
brought under British rule, Colonel Wellesley being left 
there in command of the troops, This campaign finished 
for the time being the uneasy situation that had so long 
disturbed Southern India, and put the India House in 
London and the British Government at ease from its fears 
of the young Bonaparte’s Asiatic ambitions. 

In recognition of hia successful policy Momington was 
, made an Irish marquess, which he told Pitt he did not 
consider an adequate reward; he called it "a double gilt 
potato.” He took the title of Marquess Wellesley, but 
declined a gift of £ 100,000 offered him by the directors 
of the East India Company, though he accepted some of 
Tippoo Sultan’s diamonds. In the meantime he had ar¬ 
ranged for the buildup of a dignified home for the Governor- 
General in Calcutta in place of the antiquated Port William- 
The new palace was huilt on the model of Adam’s Kedleston 
Hall in Derbyshire, the home of the Curzons. It was to 
house the rulers of India for over a century. 

Southern India beb^ pacified, Wellesley next determined 
to reduce the powerful Mahratta princes to obedience. 
The chiefs of these, Scindia of Gwalior, Holkar of Indore 
and the Feshwa of Poona, were often at loggerheads amoi^ 
themseives. Wellesley worked on a definite plan of 
dwide €t impera, and after confirming British predomin¬ 
ance in Oudh by the Treaty of Lucknow in 1801 he 
foToed the Peshwa to surrender and then directed all his 
efforts against the other two. General Lake, who com¬ 
manded in the North, took Delhi and Agra, and the old ^ 
Mogul Emperor had to ask for British protection; at 
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AsBsye Artiiur Wellesley beatScindia; and in 1804 Holkar 
was subdued; but tbe e^enses of the war increased bo 
much that the directors in London began to fold their 
Govemor-Genexal and his soldier brother too costly. 
Wellesley was recalled; and in 1805 Lord Cornwallis waa 
sent out to relieve him; but he died shortly after his arrival. 

Wellesley, however, had achieved much of hie plan. 
The Madras Presidency was almost iu its present state; 
much of Central India had been acquired; and the North- 
West Provinces were safely under British rule; only tiie 
Presideiioy of Bombay was not yet in complete control. 
The East India Company, however, determined to finisli 
the war; and Sir Goo:^e Barlow, who now took over the 
administration temporarily, obeyed his masters in London. 

Wellesley arrived in England early in 180$ to find that 
his friend I^tt was dying—one of Pitt’s last letters asks him 
to come and see him at Putney. Almost at once, like other 
retiring rulers of India, he was attacked in Parliament; but 
the House of Commons approved generally of what he 
had done. About this time he was separated from his wife, 
who had not accompanied him to India. 

After speaking once or twice in the House of Lords * 
Wellesley was sent in 1809 as Ambassador to Spain to 
consolidate the resistance to Napoleon; his brother Sir 
Axthui Wellesley, now home from India, had been given 
command of the troops in the Peninsula. 

In the summer of that year George Canning rested the 
Foreign Secretaryship, and Wellesley was appointed in 
his place. But he did not get on with his colleagues in 
the Cabinet. For seven years he had been an Eastern 
autocrat, and it was not easy to adapt himself to a less 
prominent position. Lord Grey called him the Atlas of 
a falling state. Wellesley was also much dissatisied with 
the limited supplies and reinforcements sent out to his 
brother. In IS 11 he was concerned with the Prince Begcnt 
in negotiations for the formation of a new Government, 
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was TGgardcd bj some as a possible Fiime Minister; 
but his efEorte came to nothing; and in the following Tear 
he resigned hia post. He refused the Loxd*Lieutenaiu^ of 
Ireland but was given the Oaiter. 

In May 1812, on the asaassination of Perceval, Wellesley 
was comniBsioned to form a government, bat he could 
net succeed in bringing his friends together because, as he 
said, "of the moat dreadful personal animosities.” Lord 
Liverpool, however, was able to make up a ministiy which 
lasted for fifteen years; and in this Wellesley had no place. 
He was now quite overshadowed by his brother, who was 
soon to be Duke of Wellington and to whose political views 
he was strongly opposed- Wellesley was a free trader, in 
favour of toleration for Roman Catholics, for a policy of 
retrenchment and reform (the opposite to his views in 
India), and even against continuing the war with Napoleon, 
while Wellington held diametrically opposite views- 

On the death of George III in 1820 some of the Whigs 
were Emitted to the Government; and Wellesley, now 
years of age, at last accepted the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Ireland- His appointment was at first welcomed there; 
but local conditions made his task difficult: he was 
perhaps too vague and philanthropic for the part- Ireland 
waa full of secret sooieties, faction and smothered re¬ 
bellion, while many of the Lord-Lieutenant’s own sub¬ 
ordinates disagreed with his views. 

Wellesley had lost his wife in 1816, and in 1825 he 
married Mrs Marianne Patterson, a daughter of Richwd 
Caton of Baltimore. She was a wesJthy American Roman 
Catholic, a sister of the Duchess of Leeds and socially a 
great help to her husband; the marriage was in every way 
happy. In 1888, on Wellington be<Mimng Prime Minister, 
Wellesley resigned hie Irish post, though a few mouths 
later the Roman Catholic Relief Acts were adopted by 
Wellington's own Cabinet. The two brothers were still 
politically opposed; and not until ten years later was the 
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lift liealwl; though WeJlingtOD always used to say that 
one of the greatest honours of bis bfe was to be Lord 
Wellesley^B biothei- 

Wellesl^ supported the Beform Bill, and in 1882 he 
was appointed Lord Steward of the Household. He was 
afterwards again Lord-Lieutenant of bcland until 1834, 
when Lord Grey’s Government foil. On its return to office 
in the following year he was for a month Lord Chamberlam, 
and then finally retired from active life at tho age of 
seventy-four. Ho had held several espensivo posts and by 
now his means were much embarrassed; so in 1887 he was 
voted £20,000, which was placed in trust for his use by the 
East India directors. He lived at Kingston House, 
Biompton, and mainly occupied himself with classical 
studies. He died there on 26 th September 1842 and was 
buried at his earliest love, Eton College. Six hundred of the 
hoys followed him to his grave. He left no legitimate issue. 

Wellesley was a slight man of no great height but with 
good looks, a fine voice and an a» of authority. Devoted 
to pleasure even in his later years and very popular 
with women, he was also a well-read soholar, humorous 
and of really enlightened views. Though a Whig by 
education, he had acquired in India an autocratic outlook 
with a very high idea of his own merits and position; he 
was constantly resigning his offices and was seldom an 
easy coUeagne. In the Peninsular War he loyally supported 
his brother, and in domestic politics he was equally loyal 
to his lifelong Liberal principles, though he used to be 
styled a ‘^sultanised Englishman.^ ^ Dalhousie called him 

indolent to the last degree unless when compelled; and 
then he was wonderful os a man of business.’^ One of the 
greatest proconsuls in India, he bad a large share in 
building up the British Empire there hy his campaigns 
and a system of alliances, in rooting out French infiuenoe 
and in converting the East India Company from a mere 
trading concern into an Imperial and pclitioal power. 
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G ilbert BLLIOT, aitsrwards Ist Bari of Minto, 
was bom at m RozbmghBliire cm 23rd April 
1761, the eldest son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, Srd baronet, by 

Agnes, daughter of Hugh Dairymple-Murray-Kynymnound. 
Hia grandfather and greaVgrandfather hod both been 
Scottish judges, bearii^ the courtesy title of Lord Minto; 
while his grandmother was a daughter of William Kobertson 
the historian. 

As a boy Elliot was taught at the Pension Militaire in 
Fontainebleau, where Mirabeau was one of hia school¬ 
fellows; while David Hume, who was then living in Paris, 
acted as his guardian. He went on to Christ Church as a 
gentleman commoner, and after spending some time on the 
Continent he was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1774. 
On the Northern Circuit he got a little practice, and in 
1776 was elected to Parliament as a Whig, sitting first for 
Morpeth and later for Roxhuighshixe. At first he 
supported Lord North, but later Pox. 

In 1777 he married Anna Maria, daughter of Sir Oco^ 
Amyand, of a rich Huguenot family. He became a friend 
Edmund Burke, and collaborated with him in the im¬ 
peachment of Warren Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey, 
making several long speeches which raised his forensic 
reputation. In the House of Commons he was twice 
proposed as Speaker, j^ainst Grenville and Addongton 
respectively, but was beaten on each oocasion. 

In Parliament he opposed the Prench Revolution, hia 
knowledge of Prance being of value. He thus acquired a 
reputation for statesmanship, and in 1793 was sent out as 
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Civil Commissi oner at Toulon> being then sworn a Privy 
Councillor and made a D.O.L. of Oxford. From Toulon 
he went on to Italy, and after some unsuccessful attempts 
to raise the North Italian atetes against France he assumed 
the protectorate of Corsica in 1794. There the British 
Government gave him a coramiasion to represent them; 
and for some months he governed the island through a 
Parliament, with Pozzo de Boigo as his Prime Minister. 
He also exercised a general control over the British fleet 
in the Mediterranean; and it was by his direction that 
Nelson seized the island of Elba. Nelson had a firm belief 
in him and wrote to him: “ I have reserved a place for you 
on board the Minerva, I long to see you, for your advice 
is a treasure.” Elliot was present at the battle of St 
Vincent in a frigate. 

In October 1796 Elliot was ordered to withdraw from 
Corsica, and he then proceeded to Naples, where he 
remained until 1798. On his return to England after this 
romantic adventure he was raised to the peerage as Lord 
Minto and was elected an P.B-S. A year later he was sent 
to Vienna as British envoy, and there concluded a treaty 
of alliance against the French with the Emperor Francis. 

In 1806, when Grenville's ministry of All the Talents 
was formed, Minto was made President of the Board of 
Control, and a year later he was appointed Governor- 
General of India on the sudden death of Cornwallis. 

He was now a man of fifty-six with considerable ad¬ 
ministrative experience. He already had some con¬ 
nections in India, for his brother Alexander had been a 
writer in the East India Compan/s service and private 
secretary to Warren Hastings, while another brother was 
later Governor of Madras. Minto arrived in Calcutta, 
where Sir George Barlow had been administering the 
Government; in the summer of 1807 and was soon fully 
occupied in puttii^ the Indian finances in order. He also 
devoted himself to ensuring that the various native 
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religions should have complete toleration. Under his 
aegis native education was developed and several 
Mohammedan colleges were estahliahcd. He suppressed 
the freehootere in Bundelkund and Hariana, and con- 
cerned himseli particularly with preparing for any possible 
attacks by Napoleon from the West, sending succesaive 
missions to Persia, Afghanistan and the Punjab, none of 
which, however, were very successfuL He also made 
treaties with Ranjit Singh and the rulers of Sind. 

Restricted by his orders from waging war by land, he 
paid particular attention to India’s sea tcontiers, suppress¬ 
ing dacoite in the Persian Gulf and annexing the Malacca 
Islands and Mauritius. In 1811 he seized the island of 
Java, going there in person with the e^edition. The 
discomforts of this campMgn much injured his health. 
Although, or perhaps because, he had acted with vigour in 
securing internal order, early in 1813 he was suddenly re¬ 
called—it was said in order to make room for Lord Moira, 
one of the Rsgent^s friends who was financially embarrassed; 
and he was then created an earl. Well over sixty, and 
still suffering from the effects of the Java expedition, he 
arrived in England in May 1814, and a month later died of 
a chill and strai^uxy at Stevenage while on hia way to 
Scotland. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. He left 
several children; his great-grandson, the 4th Earl, was 
Viceroy of India just a century later. 

An active and ambitious man, with considerable 
schoiartic and literary tastes, Minto was a discerning 
politician and diplomat and an energetic administrator. 
Bom of a line of Scottish lawyers, he had had a Continental 
education, good Parliamentary experience and asufficimt 
facility in speaking and debate- WiA plenty of influential 
friends his undoubted abilities justified the support they 
gave him. He did well in India, putting its finances^ in 
Older and devoting himself to extending and strengthenmg 
British influence, more by peaceful than by aggressive 
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metitodj. An (energetic patriot at a momeDtous time, be 
set a sound and useful example to bis successors in office. 
He was tie ftcst of the six Scots who were to rule India and 
a good example of sober industry and adventure. 
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BARL OF MOIRA, MARQUESS OF HASTINGS 

mi'l823 


F rancis EAWBON, aftwwArdft Earl of Moiia and 
Marquess of Hostings, vras bom in Dublin on 9th 
December 1754, the eldest son of John, lat Lord Rawdon, 
who seven Tears later was created Earl of Moira, both in 
the peerage of Ireland. Hie mother was Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings, eldest daughter of Theophilue, 9th Earl of 
Huntingdon, and later senior co-heiress to several of his 
baronies. 

The Eawdons, originally an old Yorkshire family of 
some fortune, were later established in County Down. 
Francis, styled from his eighth year Lord Rawdon, was 
educated at Harrow and University College, Oxford, and 
at the age of seventeen was gazetted-an ensign in the I6th 
Foot. Two years later he went off to the American War, 
where he distingtLished himself at the battles of Bunker's 
Hill and Brooklyn- By 1778 he was a lieutenant-colonel 
and in that year he was made Adjutant-G^eneral to the 
British Bxpe^tionary Force, Lord Comwjdlis having a 
high opinion of as a soldier. At the battle of Camden 
, Bawdon commanded a portion of the Army; but in 1781 
his health broke down, and on hie way back to England 
he was captured by the French at sea, but was soon released 
on parole. 

During his absence he had been elected to the Irish 
House of Commons. He had had the reputation of a stem 
commander in America, and he was now accused by the 
Duke of Richmond in •die House of Lords in London of 
undue aoverity. Ra'wdon insisted on an apology, which he 
got, and shortly afterwards he was appointed an aide-de- 
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camp to the King and promoted full colonel; early in 
1783 lie was given a British peerage as Lord Bawdon. 

He took some part in politics, siding at first with Pitt, 
but afterwards joining the Opposition, and he then became 
a close friend of the Prince of Wales and made some social 
figure in liondcn. In 1789 he acted aa second to the Duke 
of York in his duel with Colonel Lennoz. In that year his 
maternal uncle Lord Huntingdon died, and his mother 
inherited her brother’s property; and in 1763 Eewdon 
succeeded his father as Bail of Moira. Being promoted 
major-general, he was given command of a division of 
10,000 men for a secret raid on Brittany to support the 
Prench royalists. It proved abortive; but some months 
later he was sent to the Low Countries to support the 
Duke of York. While there he made a remarkable md 
successful forced march from Ostend to Aiost, of which 
the Austrian commander said to him, “Voits, mihrd, avet 
$u Jairt Vm/possihW' Por a short time Moira held the 
Brussels-Antwerp canal, but eventually he had to retreat 
on Malines. 

On his return to Englsnd he was again active in Pailia- 
ment, both in London and Dublin, constantly attacking 
the Irish administration. Gillray caricatured him as 
“Lord Longbow, the*Alarmist.” He took himself very 
seriously ss a politician, and even stated that a number of 
M.P.s wished him to become Prime Mmistei instead of Pitt 
or Fox. On hearing this, Cornwallis, his old commander, 
said that “excess of vani*^ and self-importance must have 
extinguished his understanding, though he once had senae.” 

In 1798 Moira was promoted lieutenant-general and 
was later appointed to the command in Scotland, where 
he became very popular, being elected Grand Master of 
the Scottish Freemasons; five yeers later he became a 
full general- In 1804, in his fiftieth year, he meiried 
Flora, only daughter of the 6th Bari, and Countess of 
Loudoun in her own right. 
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Oa tke formatioa ot Lord GrenviUe^s ministry in 1806 
Moira wss appointed Master of the Oidnaace and Constable 
of tk© Tower, and wa« sworn of the Privy Council. When 
his mother died two years later he succeeded to her baronies 
and fortune. He was still very friendly with the Prince of 
Wales, supportij^ Mm on the Regency question and in Ms 
quarrels with his wife, and probably lending him money, 
for he was a generous and lavish man. 

In 1812, after Perceval’s assassination and Wellesley’s 
failure to form a Government, Moira was given the same 
task, but with the same result. In the foUowii^ year he 
received the Garter and was appointed Governor-General 
and Commander-m-Chief in India in place of Lord Minto, 
a post that was very welcome to him financially. Lord 
Minto had not left on Ms arrival, and for some weeks they 
both lived in Calcutta, thou^ in different houses. 

Moir&’s first act in India was to declare war on the 
Gurkhas of Nepal, who had been encroaching on Oudh. 
Three campaigns were needed to bring these brave moun- 
t«ji fighters to reason; hut at last in 18!6 they were 
defeated and a satisfactory treaty was made. For this 
aucccBS Moira was created Marquess of Hastings, taking 
the name of his mother’s family; and votes of thanks were 
passed to in both Houses of Parliament. 

His next business was to engage the Pindans, the 
powerful freebooting Hindu tribes of Central India. 
Hastings himself took command of part of the Army; 
in a short campa^ the Pindaris with their Mahratta 
allies were completely broken; and in 1818 treaties were 
concauded with them. This brought the Bombay Prea- 
dency to its present size. For these further victories 
Hastings was again thanked in Pailiament and was given 
a giant of £60,000 by the Ea^t India Company. 

Though at first opposed to Wellesley’s system of sub¬ 
sidiary alliances with native princes, Hastir^ afterwards 
adopted it; snd the British dominion was thereby widely 
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extended. The Bewan was annexed and mnch of Central 
India was reorganised. In the work of reconstruction and 
pacification he was largely indebted to a number of able 
administratore—Metcalfe, Mnnro, Elphinsfeone, Malcolm 
and Ochterlony among them. In Ourzon’s words, “Hia 
policy of extending British suprenw^ and protection over 
every available native state ” made him one of the foremoat 
architects of modem India. 

The later years of Hastings in India were not so fortunate. 
He embark^ on another war with the Mahrattas, against 
the matructions of the Eaet India directors; and he allowed 
the Palmer banking firm, one of whose partixers was 
married to his ward, to lend large sums of money to tlie 
Niaam of Hyderabad, contrary to an Act of Parliament 
forbidding such loans. This transaction, inadvertent but 
indiscreet, caused some scandal; the directors at home 
censured him; and in conset^uence he resigned his ofEce 
inlS^. 

Heatings was the first Governor-General publicly to 
discontinue the Nusrar or presentation of a nominal tribute 
to the Mogul Emperor. He was also the first to admit 
Eurasians to Government House and to allow them the 
ratLk.of field officers in the Army. It was only in hie treat¬ 
ment of the Palmer loan that he erred—due apparently 
to his complete ignorance of affairs, for his probity 

was never questioned. In public works he was excep¬ 
tionally energetic, paying great attention to the sanitation 
of Calcutta, then an unhedtby city, and to the waterway 
of the Hugh. He also restored the canal which supplied 
Delhi with fresh water. He had not himself conceived 
the pacification or. the consolidation of India, but he put 
plans for both into effect, and this was really his greatest 
work. 

When he left India in January 182S his public name was 
high; but his private financial affairs were in a very un¬ 
satisfactory state. He had always spent on an extravagant 
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scale, lending his co'ontry house at Bonington in England 
iiree to the exiled Bourbon princes, and alwaja entertain^ 
ing his many friends on a large sode. Wraxall called him 
‘‘the Ximon of the, present age whose ohiTalious spirit and 
magnificent temper have completely exhausted a splendid 
fortune." The Government were awere of his position 
aud offered him the Gk^vemorship of Malta; and there 
he spent the lest years of his life. In 1826 a fall from his 
horse seriously injured him. He was taken for a cruise 
on H.M-S. Ueoenge, and in the Bay of Naples he died on 
28th November 1826, being almost seven’^-two years 
old. He was buried at Loudoun- The East India Com¬ 
pany voted another £20,000 for the benefit of hie eldest 
son. Hastings left several children; but in the second 
generation his male issue failed. He, his father and his son 
all married heiresses who were peeresses in their own right, 
so that his grandson held sixteen peerages of Elngland, 
Scotland, Ireland, Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
All of these, except the earldom of Loudoun and the 
baronies by writ, expired in 1868 on the latter’s death— 
“the King of the Plungers”—at the age of twenty-six. 

Tall, upstanding, strong and athletic, with very thick, 
black whiskers, Hastings was called the ugliest man in 
England. But'this was balanced by his genial and affable 
manner. He was popular with the Army, kind and 
attentive to women, well read, dignified, scholarly and 
polite. He was devoted to his work, energetic and in¬ 
dustrious. An ambitious and distinguished soldier with a 
fiaii for administration, he was never remarkable for 
political consistency at home, but in India he left his mark 
as an honest and effective ruler. 
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KARL AMHERST 
282 S- 28 ii$ 

W II^tAM PITT AMHERST, afterwards Lord and 
Earl Amliewt, was bom in Bath on 14th January 
1773» the 80n of Liiiutenant-Oencral William Amherat, who 
had conquered Newfoundland, by BUsaboth^ daughter 
of Thomas Paterson. Hia godfather was Lord Chatham, 
and hie uncle was Field-Marshal Lord Ajnherst, who, 
after a distinguished military career in Canada, as 
Govemor-Ceneral of British North America and as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in England, had been created a peer witii 
remainder to his nephew. This nephew, William, having 
lost hia parents as a boy, lived with his uncle at Montreal 
near Rivermead in Kent, where the Amhersts were old 
legal gentry. 

William Amherst was educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, and after leaving Oiford he travelled on 
the Continent, where he learnt French and Italian. In 
1797 at the j^e of twenty-four he succeeded to his uncle’s 
title and property, and three years later he married 
Sarah, daughter and co-heiress of Lord Archer and widow 
of the 5th Earl of Plymouth, whom Amherst had met in 
Naples. 

He was early marted out for Court favour and public 
employment by his connection as well as by hie personal 
gifts. In 1802 he was made a Lord of the Bedchamber, 
and from 1809 to 1811 he was British envoy to the Court 
of Naples, just at the beginning of King ‘^Bomba’s*’ reign. 
There he acquired a reputation for an intelligent knowledge 
of foreign aSjuts, and in 1815 he was sworn a Privy 
Councillor and selected to take a special mission to Peking 
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in ordftT to obtain redress for the bad treatment by 
the Chinege mandaritis of BritiBh merchants of the Kast 
India Company. After a long joum^ to the Far East, in 
Canton and again in Tientsin cvciy efiort was made to 
delude and put Amherst in a position of inferiority, and 
particularly to make him kowtow to the Manchu Emperor. 
This he steadfastly refused to do, despite all tlie en- 
deavours of the mandarins; and in consequence, ho wa» 
forced to return to England without having eff<'Ct<*d 
anything but keep his dignity. He travelled back to 
Canton overland; and, after having been wrecked on his 
sea journey, at last arrived home in 1817. On his way ha 
visited Napoleon at St Helena and found that tho cx- 
Emperor knew all about hie paet career. The Government 
gave Amherst credit for his wise conduct in China; and 
in 1623, on the retirement of Lord Hastings, he was 
appointed Govemor-General of India. George Canning 
had been offered the post and Lord William Bentinck had 
been a candidate for it. 

In India Amherst soon found himself involved in a war 
in Burma with the King of Ava, who had claimed the 
cession oi East Bengal and even tried to attack it. Amherst 
sent against him one expedition up the Bramaputra into 
Assam, another by land to Arakan, and a third by sea into 
the mouth of the Irawadi near Rangoon. Tho campaign 
lasted for two years, cost 20,000 lives and £14,000,000; 
but the King of Ava was eventually defeated, and in 1828 
he ceded the maritime provinces of Arakan and Tenaaserim. 
In the meantime Amherst had had to send a force against 
Bhurtpur in Central India, where the young Rajah who 
was the British nominee bad been driven out by a rlvd. 
The city had long been deemed impregnable, but it was 
earned by assault and the Rajah was reinstated. This 
victory greatly enhanced tiie British name in Lidia. 

B^dee his military expeditions, Amherst had' the 
constant struggle of making the land revenue in India pay 
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fox its administr&tioiij and aleo of satisiTing the regular 
demands of the directors of the Company at home for 
economics and dividends. Ajiother difficulty he had to 
deal with was a mutiny of Sepoys at Barrac!kpur caused by 
their religious fear of crossing the sea. At Barrackpur, 
about siiteen miles from Calcutta, was the country house 
of the Governor-General. It was in Amherst’s time that 
Simla was first chosen as the Indian Govenunent’s summer 
station. Lady Amherst’s diary gives an interesting account 
of much of liis time in India. The Indian ladies were 
appalled at the wWte oomplexiona of her family. 

In 1820 Amhcrat, who had recently lost his eldest son, 
was advanced to an earldom, and in the following year he 
resigned owing to failing health, though only fifty-four. 

On returning to England he was given his old place in 
the Royal Household, and in 1835 hs was nominated 
Governor-General of Canada; but his appointment was 
cancelled by the incoming “Whig Government. In 1838 
his wife died; and a year later, at the age of sixty-aiz, 
he married another Countess of Plymouth, widow of the 
dth. Earl She was a daughter of John Sackville, 3rd Duke 
of Dorset, Amherst’s Mend and neighbour at Knole, which 
she later inherited from her brother. There Amherst, 
who had long retired from public life, died on 13^ May 
1857 at the age of eighty-four, having been alive wi^ 
twenty-four of his predecessors and successors as Govemors- 
Qeneral. He left a large family by his first wife. The 
present earl is his descendant. 

Amherst was an honest, straightforward man, raised 
in a good school, a cabbie and courageous administrator, 
but an inconspicuous Governor-General. His early diplo¬ 
matic experience enabled him on more than one ocesaion 
to compose difficult cases in China and India; and his 
hereditary military instincts were of value in directing war¬ 
fare. A reliable ruler without too much talent or ambition, 
he was an example of training, duty and tradition. 
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T ORD WILLIAM CAVENDISH-BENTINCK was bom 
i-J on 14tL September 1774, tie aeoond soa of William 
Henry, 3rd Dtikc of Portland, and Lady Dorothy Cavendish, 
dauglifcor of the 4th Duke of Deyonshire. His father and 
Ills maternal grandfather were the heads of two of the chief 
Whig families and had both been Prime Ministers; he 
thus began his career under promising auspices. 

At tlie age of seventeen he was gazetted an ensign in 
the Coldstream Guards; in the following year he was 
promoted to a troop in a Dragoon regiment, and in 1794, 
before he had come of age, he was a lieutenant-colonel 
serving as A.D.C. to the Duke of York in the Low Countries. 
At twenty-two he was elected M.P. for Camelford, a seat 
he subsequently exchanged for Nottinghamshire. In 1799 
he was again abroad, serving successively at the head¬ 
quarters of the Russian and Austrian armies and being 
present at a number of battles against the French, in¬ 
cluding Marengo, the Minoio and the Adige. 

In 1803 he married Lady Mary Acheson, daughter of 
Arthur, 1st Earl of Gosford, and in that year he was 
appointed Governor of Madras while still under thirty. 
The Presidency was not yet at peace after the Mysore 
war with Tippoo Sultan; and the land question was in 
process of settlement. Bentinck was against the institu¬ 
tion of zemindars or large feudal proprietors os it obti^ed 
in Bengal, preferring the system of ryot or peasant culti¬ 
vators recommended by some of his subordinates. While 
this important matter was in dispute a serious mutiny 
broke out in Vellore among the Sepoy regiments, who had 
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been forbidden by tbc Britisb military authorities to wear 
their beajde, turbam and ceate marks when in uniform, 
A number of British ofScers and troops were killed; and 
the India House directors, placing the responsibility for 
this on Bentinclc, in 1807 recalled both him and his Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It seems tliat Bcntinck was really free 
from hlame, but he had to take the rpsponaibility. He 
greatly resented this treatment. 

The Duke of Portland, a man of smnty, had ju»t then 
become Prime Minister for the second time; and a few 
months after his return to England Bentinck, now u 
major-general, waa sent out to tlic Peninsular War, fimt 
to serve on the staff of Sir Harry Bnrrard in Portugal 
and later on a mission to the Spanish Junta. Ho sub- 
sequ^tly commanded a brigade under Six John Moore, 
and then, as a lieutenant-general, was given a division in 
Sir Arthur Wellesley’s army. 

In 1811 he was sent as Envoy to Sicily with the com¬ 
mand of the British troops in ^at island; and there he 
remained on and off until 1814, acting really as Governor 
and even promulgating a constitution. For a time hw 
also commanded a division in Eastern Spain, whore he 
wea defeated at Ordal by Marshal Sachet. Wellington 
had no great opinion of his military abilities; and after 
the end of the war Bentinck, having received a G.O.B. 
and other decorations, lived in Borne, where he remained 
without employment for ten years. The question of his 
return to l^a was raised more than once; but he was 
still held to be too impetuous and inexperienced, though 
James Mill, who had great inffuenoe at the India Office, 
thought him the best candidate. It was to Mill that 
Bentinck once said: ''What 1 have read amounts to very 
little, and it is not without pains that I can read anything.” 

But in July 1827 Canning' suddenly appointed him 
. Governor-General of India in succession to Lord Amherst. 
Canning was an old friend, connection and supporter of 
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the Duke of Portland; he had himaelf been President of the 
Board of Control and had been offered the G^ovemo^- 
Generalahip some years previously; while Bentinck^s long, 
varied and not undietinguiehed record of service as a 
soldier, administrator and politician seemed to justify 
the anointment, Bentinck was sworn of the Privy 
Council, and in the following year he assumed his office. 

His eovon years’ rule of India, though not marked 
by any gr<yit victories or accessions of territory, were 
distin^iishftd by memorable advances in justice and 
administration- l^ollowing the Butroeee War there had 
latterly been an annual deficit of £1,000,000 in the Indian 
Budget. By reduction of coependiture, increased revenue 
from unasseseed landa and a tax on opium Bentinck 
converted this into a surplus of double that amount. In 
tlie face of widespread native opposition he abolished 
suttee, the Hindu widow-biiming religious ceremony 
which was a barbarous relic of bygone ages—and he put 
down the thugs or paid assassins, a brotherhood of 
stranglers who covered the country. With wide tolera¬ 
tion he admitted natives to many posts in the public 
service, allowed any Europeans to live in India, and 
initiated the freedom of the Press. In these reforms 
Macaulay, the first Law member of Council in India, and 
Mill at home were hugely his advisers. Sir William 
Hunter says: “The modem history of the British in India 
ruling the country as benevolent admimatrators with an 
eye io the good of the natives begins with Bentinck.” 

It was in 18S3, during Bentihek’s term of office, that 
the Charter of the Bast India Company was renewed 
for another twenty yesrs; by this Act the old title of 
Govemor-Geneial of Bengal was altered to that of Gover¬ 
nor-General of India; the Chinese trade was also thrown 
open to all. 

Bentinck^s diplomatic and political work also included 
treaties with the Amirs of the Punjab and of Sind, and 
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tlxe takiJig over oi fche adminietiation of Ooorg and Mysore. 
He considerably developed the facilities in India for general 
education, making English the official lan^agc of the 
Peninsula—a salient feature of his administration. It 
thus became the vernacular of the educated classes, who 
often could not converse with each other in their own 
tongues; and in time it fostered the movement towartls 
nationalism. Bentinck had a love of work and was a great 
■writer of minutes on nearly every subject. 

By 1S34 his health had worsened, and in Mar<5li 1835 he 
returned to England- He declined a pwragn, but wha 
elected M.P. for Glasgow as a Liberal, though he l^iok 
little part in politics. On 17th June 1830 he died in Paris, 
leaving no issue. 

Bentinck was a man of exemplary private life who 
devoted hirdseli to the service of his country for no material 
reward. Of the highest birth and connection though of 
no particular intellectual abili^, he had acquired by long 
and varied c^rience a wide knowledge of government 
which he exercised with a broad and benevolent min^ 
His administration has always been regarded as a turning- 
point in the methods of British rule in India, for it re¬ 
cognised that India shoitid be governed for the benefit of 
the Indians. He was a good type of the comparatively 
uneducated aristocrat whose traditions, high ideab, 
industry and energy made him an invaluable public 
servant. Absolutely honest in intentions and patronage, 
magnificently hospitable, he was said never to have tak«^ 
any imporfemt step without consulting his wife. Her 
portrait ia the only one of a Govemor-GeneraFs wife that 
hung on the walls of Govemmsiit House, Calcutta. 
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EARL OF AUCKLAND 
183S-lSiZ 

G eorge EDEN, af tciwarda Lord and Earl of Auckland, 
was bom at Eden Farm, Bcckcnbam, on 25th Auguat 
1784, tho second son of William Eden, let Lord Auckland, 
by Eleanor, daughter of Sir Gilbert Elliot and sister of tho 
Ist Earl of Minto. Hia father, son of a North-country 
baronet of old family and a close friend of the younger 
Pitt (hia eldest daughter had been Pitt’s first and only 
love), had aat in the House of Commons for many years and 
had been made first an Irish and then a British peer, 
after filling with ability a number of political and diplo¬ 
matic posts—though equally famous for his political 
tergiversations. 

George Eden was educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
and in 1808 was called to the Bar and nominated Deputy 
Teller of the Ezchequer, a comfortable sineoure. When he 
was twenty-five his dder brother was drowned; end 
Eden succeeded to his seat for Woodstock and sat for foi^ 
years in the House of Commons as a Whig. In 1810 his 
father died, and he took bis seat in the House of Lords. His 
uncle Lord Minto, a distinguished diplomat, had recently 
been appointed Governor-General of India; and his nephew 
regarded his example with respect. 

Auckland, who never married, took hia Parliamentary 
duties seriously, attendii^ the House regularly and making 
solid and sensible speeches; and after twenty years of 
this loyal support, in 1830 he was taken by Lord Grey 
into his Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade. 
This was the first executive office he held, at the age of 
forty-five. Four yaaia later Lord Melbourne made him 
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First Lord of the Admiralty, and in 18S5 Governor- 
General of India to succeed Lord William Bentinck. 
Since the latter’s retirement the Government had been 
administered by Sir Charles Metcalfe, a Civil ficrvant of 
great eminence and experience whom the directors had 
indeed wished to succeed him. 

Nothing of special importance was occupying the Indian 
scene at the moment. Auckland carried on quietly and 
did good work in the famine of 1838, visiting the affected 
areas and setting up relief camps. As he was a bachelor 
his two si8ters> who idolised him, acted nn hoKt<'wicA for 
him. Their journals and letters ate well kiunvn. 

By this time the North-West Frontier question Imd 
begun to bulk largely in British policy. Auckland knew 
his uncle, Lord Mintons, political views, and, fearing the 
machinations of Itussia in Central Asia, soon turned hin 
attention to Afghanistan, There were two claimants to 
the Afghan throne, Shah Shuja, who was the British 
candidate, and hie cousin Dost Mohammed, The latter 
seised it; and after some unsuccessful negotiations in 
1838 Auckland sent an army of 20,000 men under Sir 
John Keane through Sind into the country who took 
Kandahar and Ghazni and later on Kabul; the expedition 
indeed was called “the military promenade.” Shah Shuja 
was then proclaimed Amir; and Dost Mohammed fled to 
the North. 

All this news was at first so favourable that in 1830 
Auckland was given an earldom. But many misfortunes 
were to follow an apparently successful campaign which 
the East India directors at home had deprecated. Two 
British political agents with a body of British and native 
troops had been left in Afghanistan. Against these Dost 
Mohammed’s son, Akbar Khan, raised an insurrection; 
the British agents were treacherously killed, and some 
British ofBcera and ladies imprisoned; while the Anglo- 
Indian force was besieged and starved in its oantonmento 
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until fiVGutuaJly it had to capitulate. Tliis was the first 
Afghan War. Not until January 1842 did the Afg ha n s at 
laat allow the British troopa to set out on their return 
march to India; hut no provisions were supplied, the 
winter season was exceptionally severe, and they were 
attacked and harfissed on all sides by tribesmen, so that 
at last out of 16,000 men only one escaped. Six months 
later another expedition under General Pollock advanced 
on Kabul, routed the Afghans and rescued the British 
prisoners, restoring to some extont British prestige. But 
in the meantime Auckland had boen recalled; the loprieais 
took plac(^ under Ins successor. 

While in India, he had shown some attention to native 
education and to the progress of medicine, founding various 
Government scholarships for these purposes. Macaulay, 
who was President of the Committee of Public Instruction, 
had inspired much of this work- 

Some years after his return to England Auckland was 
again made Piret Lord of the Admiralty in Lord John 
Russell's Cabinet; but his career was finished; his health 
had suffered severely in India, and on 1st January 1849 
he died suddenly at Alrcsford. As he had never married, 
his earldom became extinct; his brother Robert, Biehop 
of Sodor and Man and later of Bath and Wells, succeeded 
to his minor titles. 

Auckland was a loyal party man, a steadfast supporter 
of Reform and a sufficiently capable politician and 
assiduous official in normal times; but he was diffident, 
without experience in afiaira of action, vacillating and quite 
ignorant of the East. A prey to Russophobia and anxious 
to emulate his uncle in defendii^ India against possible 
future dangers, he acted precipitately, induced a crisis 
which probably need not have occurred, and did not 
shew any great talent in dealing with it. He was one of 
the least distinguished of those who have held his place. 
Oreevey calls him ‘‘a notorious and useless Jobber"; 
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hnt Greviile says, “A man without shining qualities or 
strong accomplishments, austere and almost forbidding 
in his manner, silent and reserved, unpretending in pubbc 
and private life, but nevertheless univereally liked; placid, 
modest, cheerful, with good taste and understanding, 
benevolent and a€ectionate; hie life was useful, honourable 
and prosperous, his memory honoured and regretted. 
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BARL OB KLLBNBORO0OH 
1842'28U 

I pDWAUl) LAW, afterwards Lord and Earl of Ellen* 
'j boroat*li, was born on 8fch September 17W, the eldest 
fum f>t Erlword Law, later 1st Lord Bllenborough and 
Lord Cluef Justice of the Common Pleas, by Ann, daughter 
of Captain George Towry, R.N., of Shipley, Northmnber* 
land. The Laws were an old stock of yeomen in Westmor¬ 
land who became distinguished for their ability in the 
Church and the Law. Edmund, the grandfatieT, was 
Bishop of Carlisle; and one of his sons was Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, while one of the Chief Justice’s sons was 
Recorder of London. 

Edward Law was educated at Eton and at St John^s 
College, Cambridge, where he was the author of a prise 
poem. He had wished to be a soldier, but to please his 
father (who gave him the lucrative place of Chief Clerk 
of the Common Pleas, which he held for twenty-six years) 
he became in 1813 M.P. for St Michael's in Cornwall, and 
in the same year married Lady Octavia Stewart, younger 
daughter of the lat Marquess of Londonderry and sister 
of Lord Castlereagh, the Poreign Secretary. With the 
latter Law became friendly at the Congress of Vienna; 
and from 1818, when he succeeded his father, he took an 
active part in Parliaancnt in opposition to Canning's 
policy- He also interested himself in military, matters 
and spoke well on foreign afiairs. 

In 1819 he bat his wife, and five years later he married 
Jane Elisabeth, daughter of Sir Henry Digby and grand¬ 
daughter of Tom Coke of Holkham, Ist Earl of Leicester. 
Known as “Aurora, the Light of Day," she was a woman 
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of remarkable beauty and intelligence, an artist, with 
delightful manners and fascination—but also of somewhat 
casual virtue. 

In 1828, when Wellington’s Government was formed, 
EUeaborough was sworn of the Privy Cmmcil, given thr 
sinecure post of Lord Privy Seal, and later that of President 
of the Board of Control. Here be made himself thoroughly 
conversant with the position in India and took an muwnally 
prominent part in shaping Indian policy, going in and out 
with the Tory Governments during the next few years. 
In 1850 he divorced hia wife for adultery with Princo 
von Sohwartzenburg, with whom he fought a due), re* 
ceivii^ also £ 26,000 damages. She afterwards hppanio 
mistress of the King of Bavaria &nd later marriod Baron 
von Veonir^en, his Prime Minister, who committed suicide 
when she deserted him. Her third husband was an Arab 
general named Sklikh with whom she lived in Damasctis, 
where she died at the age of seventy-four. 

KUenboiough had always maintained an aasiduoiia 
a nd rather bellicose attention to Indian affairs, more 
particnlazly in relation to possible Busslan aggression: 
and in 1841, when he was again President of the Board of 
Control, Sir Kobert Peel offered him post of Governor- 
General to replace Lord AueJdand and clear up the position 
in Afghanistan. This post he gladly accepted, and he 
arriv^ in Madras early in die following year. 

He had intended, ao he had told the East India directors, 
to restore peace to Asia—a policy of quiet trade expansion. 
His first act was to corupoee a mutiny among the Sepo)^; 
and his second to improve the measures and increase the 
reinforcements for the Chinese War, which wa« eventually 
brought to a successful conclusion. Military affairs always 
attracted him; and the situation in Afghanistan left by 
Auckland impelled him only to terminate hostilities when 
a victory had been achieved, which to some extent restored 
British prestige. He gave his commands “in well-chosen 
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words which left his generals responsible for any disaster-" 
Their successes he celebrated by grandiose parades oi 
elephants and bombastdc pioclaoaations to the princes, 
which were the object of much ridicule all over India. 
He prepared his despatches with his own hand, being justly 
proud of his own peculiar atyle- 

In 1643 he embarked on another war against the Amirs 
of Sind, where Sir Charles Napier with 3000 British 
troops defeated 20,000 Baluchis at Miani. By thia victory 
Ellenborough was able to secure the reopening of the 
watenvay of the Indus for trade; and subsequently, on the 
excuse that the Amirs had not adhered to their treaties, 
he annexed that province and so ensured penetration into 
the heart of the Punjab—the occasion of the telegram 
"Peccavi"—(I have &nd). This war he followed up by 
an attack on Gwalior, where on the death of the reigning 
Maharajah the Ranee had tried to place an adopted son 
on tlie throne- In this campaign BUenhorough was himself 
present at the battle of Mahatajahpore, when the Mahratta 
army was defeated and the state of Gwalior taken over. 

But despite these victories he had not endeared himself 
to the directors at home; he had pursued a policy of 
war rather than peace, he had increased rather than 
diminished expenditure, he had treated their despatches 
with disrespect, and by his favouritism of the Army he had 
provoked his Civil Servants. In 1S44 he was recalled, 
after on eventful two years which had indeed expanded the 
limits of Britain’s power in India and had certainly 
maintained her ncme. On bis return to Bngland be was 
made a 6.C.B. an d created an earl, having already received 
the thanks of Parliament for his conduct of the Afghan 
campaign. 

In 1846 he rejoined the Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, but resigned with his 
leader a few months later. By this time he had acquired 
the reputation of an erratic genius, a man wha would 
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tolerate no eontiol; teing, in the words of Queen Victoria, 
“entitelj unable to eubmit to general rules of conduct,” 
But he was a practised orator, full of knowledge and 
ezpetience, and a valuable member of hifl part 7 in opposi¬ 
tion. Gladstone told Ourzon that Ellenborough was tbe 
best speaker of his day in the House of Lords. He spoke 
strongly against the Crimean War; and in 1858 Lord 
Derby included him in his Government as President of the 
Board of Control (for the fourth time). But in this position, 
by allowing a private letter of rebuke to Lord Canning, 
then Governor-General of India, to bo published in tbe 
press, he offended both the Queen and Parliament; ai\d 
to avoid a vote of censuie wliich might have displaced the 
Ministry he resigned in. June 1860. After this he uever 
held office again, though he went on taking part in debates 
for another ten years- He died at Southam on 22nd 
December 1871, leaving no issue; the present Lord Ellen- 
borough is a descendant of his brother. 

Ellenborough, like his father, was a man of conspicuous 
energy and ^ents, of much industry and inform atioti, 
a powerful speaker and a genuine authori^ on foreign 
and military affairs, though, like his father, overbearing 
and impatient of correction. Pompous and theatrionl, and 
much maligned during his lifetime for his aotiozu in India, 
it is now generally admitted that on a long view they were 
right, and that his faults, mostly specious, were more than 
compensated fox by the enduring results of his Indian 
administration, short and chequered as it was. 
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VISCOUNT HABWNGE 

H ENHY HARDINQE, afterwards Viscoimt Hardinge, 
WM born on 30tli March 1786 at Wrotham in Kent, 
the third son of the Rev. Henry Hordinge, Rector of 
Stanhope, County Durham, by Erwicee, daughter of James 
Beet of Boxley in Kent. Hie family came from King’s 
Norton in Derbyahiie, where an anceator had raised a troop 
of horse for Charles 1 and had been knighted at the Restora¬ 
tion. His grandfather was Nicholas Hordinge, Clerk of the 
House of Commons, who had married Jane, daughter of 
Sir John Pratt, Chief Justice of the King's Beach. 

Henxy Hardinge's eldest brother, Charles, succeeded to 
the haronetoy of an Irish uncle and became a parson like bis 
father; his second brother, George, a captain in the Navy, was 
killed in 1808 in on action with the Prench off Ceylon; and 
his youngest brother, Richard, rose to be a major-general. 

Henry himself was educated at Duiham, and at the 
age of fifteen joined the Queen's Rangers in Canada, where 
he remained until 1804, when he was promoted capt^ in 
the 67th Foot. He then entered the Royal Military 
Academy at High Wycombe as a student, and did so well 
that he was posted to the Quartermastei-Oenerars staff 
of Sir Brent Spencer, who went out in commtmd of the 
Peninsular expedition in 1807. 

Hordinge’s career in Spain and Portugal was a succession 
of solid service and dashing exploits. He was wounded at 
Vimiera and was by the side of 8ii John Moore at Corunna. 
Promoted major on Sir W. Beresford’s staff in Portugal, 
he took part in the battles of Bnaoco and Badajos and was 
twice mentioned in despatches. 
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At Albuera he specially distinguished himself^ the timely 
orders that he gave, largely on his own reaponsibility, 
having much to do with the victory. At Vittoiia he was 
again wounded, and by 1814 he was in command of a 
Portuguese brigade at Toulon. 

In 1816, having been twelve times mentioned in 
despatches for distinguished services, he was knighted, 
made a K.C.B. and promoted lieutenant-colonel in the; 
Grenadier Guards, all before he was thirty years of age. 
He was sent to the Congress of Vienna with Sir Charlea 
Stewart, and on the escape of Napoleon from IDIba he was 
attached as liaieon officer, with the rank of brigadier-general, 
to Prince Bluchei’s staff; the Duke of Wellington had great 
confidence in his alertness and ability as a staff officer. 

At Ligny Hardinge had his left hand shot off, but he 
remained at his post throughout the action until ho was 
carried to the Prince’s headquarters; and when he event¬ 
ually arrived in an ambulance at the Palais de St Cloud 
a line of Bliichcr’s guards received him holding torches, 
and he was put to sleep in the Empress Marie Louise's 
bed. It was to him that Blucher said, Freund, ich 

atinke (he had taken medicine}. After Waterloo, 

Wellington devoted a special gaaette to Hardinge’s services, 
and later gave him Napoleon’s sword to wear; while the 
King of Prussia decorated him with the Prussian Order of 
Merit. During these campaigns Hardinge was wounded 
four times, had four horses shot under him, received four 
steps in rank and ten foreign decorations. 

On returning to England Hardinge entered Parlisment, 
being elected first for Durham and later fop St Germans, 
Newport and Launceston successively. In 1821 he married 
Lady Emify James, a daughter of the Ist Marquess of 
Londonderry, and formerly wife of the British Jffinister in 
the Netherlands. He thus became a brother-in-law of 
Castlereagh and Ellenfaorough. 

Two years later he was appointed deik of the Ordnance, 
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aod in 1828 he entered the Cabinet as Secretary at War. 
Tor a short time in 1830 and 1834 he was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, for both Wellington and Peel were bis close 
friends and placed implicit trust in hie loyalty and judg¬ 
ment. When he was appointed to Ireland someone asked 
Wellington whether he was strong enough for the post. 
The Duke said: “Hatdinge will do; he always under¬ 
stands what lie undertakes and never undeitakee anything 
he does not understand.’' Indeed, in all his posts Hard ip ge 
was successful both as a statesman and as a speaker. He 
was known fis ‘'the Soldiers’ Priend.” Many iundaznental 
principles in the organisation of the Army were initiated by 
him; recruiting, pensions, discipline, £nance and armaments 
being all subjects to which he gave hie closeet attention. 
He was also a popular and famous adviser as reguds duels, 
hie tact and sense of honour being universally respected. 

In 1842 he was offered the Command>in-Cbief in India. 
This he refused; but two years later, at the age of fifty- 
nine, he accepted the post of Governor-General, in succes¬ 
sion to hie brother-in-law. Lord Ellenbotough. 

On his journey out he had an interview with the Khedive 
of Egypt, and after inspecting Aden he arrived in Calcutta 
in July 1844. It was known that a war with the Sikhs in 
the North-West was probable, for their capital at Lahore 
had been tom with dissensions since the death of their ruler, 
Ran jit Singh, five years previously; and after the recent 
British defeats in Afghanistan ^e BMl leaders looked 
forward to easy victories. In 1846 a Sikh army of 60,000 
m ep with 150 guns crossed the Sutlej and inva^ British 
territory. The Cotomander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, 
fought four pitched battles in three weeks and finally 
defeated the enemy at Sobraou, when Lahore surrendered. 
This was the first SjVh War. The infant eon of Ranjit 
Singh was then appointed Rajah; and a British force and 
Readent were quartered in the Punjab. Hardinge himself 
had taken part in the campaign, insisting on sernng under 
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Qou^, though hie eoxdor in rank. They had, however, 
eeveral differenoee of opinion as to the conduct of the 
operations, in which Hardinge ae Govemor*QeneraI 
occasionally overrode (rightly) hie ComaiatL<Ier-jn“Chief. 
He also gave up his own baggage animals, 300 camels 
and 60 elephants, to the Army Commisfiariat, After this 
campaign Hardinge was raised to the peerage as a vlscouttt 
and was granted a pension of £3000 a year for life. 

The remaining years of his rule in India were quiet and 
were mainly devoted to public works; tho Clangca canal, 
a civil engineers’ college, sanatoria, tea culture and the 
care of ancient monmnenti were among the subjects to 
which he paid special attention. 

In 1848, at his own request, he was relieved of his office, 
being succeeded by Lord Dalhousie; and four years after 
his return to England, on the death of the Duke of 
Wellington, he was appointed Coinmauder-in-Chief of 
the Britaeh Army. But for this post he was rather old and 
perhaps too closely wedded to the former routine; and 
though he made some useful changes in the orgsniflation 
of the Army, the outbreak of the Crimean War found it 
not as up to date as it might have been. 

In 1865, at the age of seventy, he was made a Reid- 
Marshal, but in the following year he was attacked by 
paralysie when attending th« Queen at an Aldershot review 
where he had recently started the permanent military 
camp. He died at South Park on 24th September 1866. 
His grandson Charles, Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, was 
Wceroy of India from 1910 to 1916. The present viscount 
is his great-grandson. 

Hardinge was oue of the most gallant of soldiers, able, 
courageous and hard-working, with a high sense of honour 
and duty. Though his short term of offics in India came 
late m life, he shewed plenf 7 of strength and breadth of 
■new in his administration there. Bat it is in the Army, to 
which he was devoted, that his name is best remembered. 
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I AMTiS ANl^RISW BROUN*IiAMSAY, afterwards Earl 
M and M awj u (see of Dallio iiei o, wua bom at Daibouflie Castle 
in Midlothian on 22nd April 1812, tlie third son of George, 
flth earl in the Scots peerage, by Christian, dat^hter and 
lieircas of James Broun of Ooulston, County Haddington. 
His father, of an ancient Lowland family, was a distinguished 
soldier who had commanded a division in the Peninaular 
War, fought at Waterloo as a lieutenant-general, and in 
1815 was made a G.C.B. and given a barony of the United 
Kingdom. From 1819 to 1828 he was Governor CJenftral of 
Canada, and from 1829 to 18^ Commander-in-Chiei in 
India. Sir Walter Scott, Ids schoolfellow and lifelong 
friend, called him “always etcedy, wise and generous,” and 
his wife amiable, intelligent and lovely.” 

James Bamsay passed bis childhood in Canada and was 
tlien sent to Harrow. While he was there Lord Hastings, 
an old Harrovian and just back from governing India, 
came down and gave the bo^ £2 apiece, an impressive 
recollection for them all Bamsay went on to Christ 
Church, where he had as friends W. E. Gladstone, Canning 
and Elgin, two of whom were also to be Govemora-Generd 
of India. After a tout in Northern Italy, by the death of 
his eldest brother in 1882 he became his father’s heir and 
was then styled Lord Bamsay. In 1835 he contested 
Edinburgh against Campbell, a future Lord Chancellor, 
and Abercrombie, a future Specter, but was beaten, 
though his vigorous speeches made a good impression. 
Li the following year he married Lady Susan Hay, daughter 
of G^rge, 8th Marquess of Tweeddale, and in 1837 was 
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elected M.P. for Haddington, sitting first ss a Oonseivatiye 
and later as a Peelite, But his service in the House of 
Commons was stort, for in 183& he succeeded his father 
and took his seat in the House of Lords. For a time he 
served as Grand Master of Scottish Freemasons, and also 
as an Elder in the General AssemU/ of the Church of 
Scotland; but though he iiad advanced ideas he would 
not accept all the proposals of innovations, so he protested 
and left the Assembly. 

Id 184$, after Sir Robert Peel became Prime Minister, 
Dalhouaie was made Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
under bis friend Gladstone; and two years later succeeded 
him as President. It was the time of railway development, 
and to this he devoted his mind. Though himself in 
favour of state r^lways, he adapted his views to the 
national system of free competition, and diiiirg a whole 
year he examined personally every railway scheme in the 
conntry, labouring at his office day and night, his table 
stacked with plans. He was always a glutton for work. 

Before going out of office Pee! had made Dalhouaie Lord 
Clerk Register in Scotland, a post worth £1200 a year, 
which was a welcome addition to his limited income. Lord 
John Russell, on heceming Premier, offered him a place 
in the Cabinet, and on his refusing this made him a Knight 
of the Thistle. But when Bussell pressed him to go to 
India as Governor-General, Dalhousie, with Peel’s approval, 
accepted, and in 1848, at the early age of thirty-five, he 
arrived in Otdoutta, already regarded as a genius. 

He at once settled down to the hardest work, making 
himself master of every detail of administration and never 
sparing himself; this was always one of his leading traits. 
"He did an immense amount of work with bis own hand 
in a handwriting singularly neat and clesr, with a lucid hut 
caufltio style. His speeches were concise and dear and 
be had a keen sense of the ludicrous.” The chief events 
which marked his eight years’ rule in India were the 
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conquest of the Punjab and of Lower Burma, the con¬ 
solidation of seven native states, and the laying of railways 
(hisybrte) and telegraphs all over the country. The second 
Sikh War in 1849 and the capture of the Punjab were really 
forced upon Dalhoueie by the insolence of the Sikhs and the 
murder of two British officers. After a varying campaign 
and a Pyrrhic victory at Ohillianwalla the Sikhs were 
finally defeated at Gujerat, and the Punjab annexed, 
being pieced under e Board of which Sir Henry Lawrence 
was made President. Per these sueccsses Dalhousie waa 
thanked by Parliament and created a marquees in 1849. 

Two years later the King of Burma’s attitude to British 
merchants became so oppressive and his own Govern¬ 
ment so tyrannical that after a lapse of a quarter of a 
century a second Burmese war was begun. Baogocn and 
Pegu were taken by assault by the British; and Balhousie, 
who had himself largely prepared the administrative 
military work, went to Rangoon end inaugurated the new 
province of Lower Burma. 

His domestic policy was equally fortunate. The succes¬ 
sion in several of the feudatory states—Nagpur, Sattra 
and Jhausi—had latterly given rise to dangerous dynastic 
disputes; while Oudh for m&ny years had been grossly 
misgoverned by its native rulers. They were accordingly 
all taken over by the British Eaj, thou^ their annexation 
was criticised at home. Meanwhile the Govemor-Geneial 
had set up an Indian Public ’^orks Department, had laid 
a rmlxoad, post and telegraph system over much of the 
country, and had inaugurated steam communication by sea 
with England. He also developed irrigation, lowered local 
taxes, and extended education and civil r^hts to all' 
classes of the population. So useful and beneficent was 
his rule that his term of office was twice extended; and 
it was only when his health had quite broken down in 185$ 
that he resigned. 

He had ^eady lost his wife; and this blow, with his 
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incesaabt devotioD to work, Iiad gradually turned him 
from a man into a complete invalid, 

Tlie East India Company gave him a penaion of £5000 
a year; but he was unable to take any further part 
in public life. After his return home he was greatly 
shattered by the events of ^e Indian Mutiny and by the 
many attacks in the press which were made on him; for 
the neglect of proper military preparations were ascribed 
to him, though he had always pressed for a better and 
larger army. On 19th December 1860 he died at Dalhousie; 
and ae he left no son his marquessate expired. 

Dalhousie was a slight and email but handsome man. 
Of a very masterfui disposition mid somewhat of a theorist 
he had pronounced views, usually acquired by his own 
personal study and examination. He was a good judge of 
character and a loyal friend to his subordinates, but 
thoroughly conscious of his own power and position, 
Greville called him “ a good man of brains and an excellent 
speaker*’; Broughtcpn thought him “sensible, of good 
capacity though without much instruction or brilliancy/’ 
Less friendly critics held him “vain, despotic, resenting 
opposition, with little imagination or understanding of 
Indians/’ Essentially peaceful, he on more than one occa¬ 
sion overruled his generals on militsxy questions. Had he 
stuck to political life in England he would almost certainly 
have gone very high, but he preferred to devote all his 
enei^es to the government of India and its people'-K)on- 
solidating its internal states, developing its communica¬ 
tions and adding to it four large kingdoms on the East 
and West. Lord Ourzon regwxied him as incomparably 
the greatest administrator who was charged with the 
destinies of India since Warren Hastings- 
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EAKL CANNING 

Governor-General and Viceroy (from 1558) 
2856-1862 

ARLES JOHN C3ANNING, afterwards Viscovmt 
and Earl Canning, was bom at Gloucester Lodge in 
Brompton on J4th December 1812 , the third eon of George 
Canning of Dublin, who had recenfcty been Fore ign Secretary 
and wae to become Prime Minieter fifteen years later. The 
Cannings were originally small sqtiiree in Gerragh; but 
George had a younger brother, Stratford, who had become 
a prosperous merchant; while he himself had married 
Joan Scott, daughter and oo-heire^ of General John 
Scott of Balcomie, another of whose daughters was the 
wife of the 4th Duke of Portland, eon of the Prime 
Minister. 

Charles Canning was educated at Eton, where he acquired 
some prestige. While he wus there his father died after 
being for a few months Prime Minister. His mother was 
then created a viscountess, a title to which Chsrles later 
became heir by the death of his elder brothers. He went 
on to Christ Church, where he took a first in classics. 
Elgin and Dalhousie, also to he Gowemors-Geneial of 
India, were bis contemporaries. 

In his twenty-first year he married Charlotte, daughter 
of Lord Stewart de Rothesay. She was "perfectly lovely 
from infamy”; while Canning, like his father, was 
“singularly handsome, a great gentleman in character and 
demeanour.** 


In August 18S6 he was elected M.P. for Warwick, and a 
few months latex he succeeded his mother and entered 
the House of Lords. In 1841 he was made Under-Secretary 
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at the Foreign Office by Six Bobert Peel, and on the 
latter’s resignation in 1846 he was sworn a Privy Councillor. 
On the Conservatives returning to office Caojiing was 
offered by Lord Derby the post of Foreign Secretary; 
but this for party reasons he felt unable to accept. Next 
year, however, he became Postmaster-General under 
Aberdeen, and he continued in that post under Palmerston 
until in 1865 he was appointed Governor-General of India, 
a post that had been offered to his father a generation 
earlier. 

He went out full of high hopes, determined to pursue 
the path of peace, though well aware, as he said, that in 
the East not even the wisest Government can command it. 
Almost at once he found himself obliged to declare wax 
on Persia, which was attacking Herat in the west of 
Aighaniston. The campaign was successfully concluded 
in a few months; and then suddenly, in May 1867, came 
the Mutiny. 

The Indian Mutiny broke out almost a century after 
the battle of Plassey (28rd June 1767-10th May 1867). 
Many cansea contributed to it. Lord Dalhousie had 
recent^ annexed several native states and dispossessed 
their ruling dynasties. He had laid up and ^wn the, 
peninsula lines of telegraphs and railways, the strength and 
value of which were already being realised and feared by 
the natives; Indians of whatever caste, birth or education 
were still debarred from all the h^her posts in the Army 
or Civil Service; the Crimean War had left an impression 
all over India that the English were not invincible; while 
many Indians believed tbeii own troops to have been largely 
responsible for the recent conquest of the Punjab. Wbetber 
or not any foreign influence was behind the Mutiny is still 
not known; but there were certainly many discontented 
Indian princes; there wee a belief that the century of 
English rule was now to come to an end; and there was a 
general fear among the Sepoys that India was to be 
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oliri&tiamsad. Colour was given to this hy a panic talk 
which ran through the native regiments that some new 
issues ot cartridges were greased with cows* or pigs’ lat> 
sacred or unclean aiuraals respectively to Hindus and 
Muslims. In this tale there was some truth; and with 
sufhcient fuel to hand the spark was sufficient to set it 
alight. 

The Mutiny began at Meerut» the largest military 
station in Northern India. On a Sunday afternoon in May 
a Sepoy regiment mutinied against their British officers. 
No s^cient action was taken at once; and next morning 
Delhi followed suit, At Delhi there were large stores 
of arms; and in the palace there lived, a virtual prisoner, 
the last of the old Mogul EmperoTS, Bahadur Shah—a 
rallying point for dissection. 

The movement spread like wild£ro along the Ganges 
valley. Jails were broken open, magazines seized, 
Europeans and Christians, men, women and children, 
were massacred wholesale; and organised insurgent bands 
wore soon formed. At first the British authorities were 
slow to take action; hut in the North-West the Sikhs 
stood firm to their alliance with the British; and the 
Punjab did not rise. 

The seizure of Delhi cut the great line of communication 
ran across Upper India from Calcutta to Peshawar; 
thou^ the heroism of a few Englishmen under Lieutenant 
Willoughby blew up the magazine at Delhi and denied 
that immense store of ammunition to the rebels. Canning 
was far away in Eastern Bengal, where there was only a 
single Engii^ regiment, outnumbered ten times by the 
Sepoys. Westwards, at Benares and Allahabad, there 
were only native troops^at Cawnpore five Indian regiments 
and fifty-nine English gunners, with a large non-combatant 
European population;—at Lucknow three battalions, a 
regiment and a battery, all natives, with only 670 English 
infantry. Near Delhi, at Meerut, a powerful British force 
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of all ams was paralysed by a ncn'cless commander. 
Only in the Punjab were there sufficient British and loyal 
native troops to hold their own. Beyond Peshawar stood 
the wild and uncertain tribes of Afghardeten. 

But Canning kept calm. He brought in from other parts 
of India British troops, and even secured some from Lord 
Elgin^s expedition then on its way to Cliina; while by 
force and art John Lawrence, a Civil Servant, hold the 
Punjab. Delhi was besieged by the British; Oudh and the 
North-West Provincea were maintained by the forced 
marches and incredible exploits of small columns led by 
Havelock, Outiam and Nicholson, and through the courage 
of the tenuous garrisons in Lucknow and Cawnpore; until 
a new Oommaiider-in-Chief, Sir Colin Campbell, afterwards 
Lord Gyde, cams at last to their rescue. By the end of the 
y w the fall of Delhi and the final relief of Lucknow brought 
the war to its real close and the Mutiny was defeated. 
The old Mogul Emperor was imprisoned for life at Rangoon; 
his sons had been shot by Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. 
Some smaller centres of resistance remained active for 
several months; and it was two years bdore the last 
rebels were finally beatea. 

Meanwhile in England, after the first surprise and shock, 
a Bill had been introduced in Parliament to transfer the 
government of India from the East India Company to 
the Crown. It thus became Lord Canning's lot not only 
to suppress the Mutiny but to initiate the peaceful revolu¬ 
tion that followed it. Through both teaks he preserved 
his equanimity, being equally abused for his severity and 
^ mercy. After the Bill had been passed he announced 
it at a Durbar at Allahabad on Ist November 1868 , and 
himself became the first Viceroy. This title was not strictly 
^cjal but denoted that he persomdly represented the 
Sovereign. He and his successors continued to be also 
Goveraois-Genetal. In 1869 peace was proclaimed; 
and Canning followed this up by a progress through the 
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North of Iiidia when he received the homage of the princes. 
Lord Roberts in “Forty-one Years in India” gives a 
briiliant first-hand picture of these years. 

The Mutiny cost India about £40,000,000 ^d increased 
the resulting annual military expenditure by a fourth 
of that amount. Despite its horrors and e^>ense it was 
probably of much good both to England and India; for 
it gave to each a new view of the power of the other 
and of thoir own duties if they wished to live in amity and 
unity. The antiquated and often narrow-minded rule of 
the E^ist India Company, which had done well enough 
in its time, now came to an end, and was succeeded by 
that of the India Office in London where wider and longer 
political views could be taken. 

For a timo Canning was unpopular both at home and 
with the English in India- He was called Clemency 
Canning because ho insisted that culprits should be tried 
and treated with justice, and that a distinction should be 
made between instigators of revolt and their ignorant 
followers; for he had always maintained hie courage. He 
had refused, agmnst the advice of John Lawrence, to 
retire from the lands beyond the Indus, and by his reliance 
on the courage of Henry Lawrence Luclmow was held and 
saved. But the process of pacification was as strenuous 
and severe as it was ctiticiBed. 

In 1868 Canning issued a proclamation dealing with the 
rebel state of Oudh. This document was adversely com¬ 
mented on and the comment published in London by Lord 
Ellenboiough, then President of the Board of Control, an 
action which* greatly minoyed the Queen and the Govern* 
ment; but Canning contented himself with a calm and 
dignified reply; and EUenborongh eventually had to resign. 

Canning’s last years in India were devoted to placing 
the provincee in order, and to confirming the loyalty of 
chiefs and people, though he still had plenty of opposition 
even from his own subordinatee; and his patience and 
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tenacity were taxed to the utmost. He was laborious at 
work aixd not a particularly good man of businca^. 

In 1859 he was advanced to an earldom, and in the 
following ytm he held a seriea of Durbars all over those 
parte of the countiy where the worst scenes of the Mutiny 
had been enacted. He was received with genuine joy 
and submission, but the journey back to Calcutta in the 
hot weather impaired his failing health; and ho was 
further shaken by the death of his wife, who died of jungle 
fever in 1861 . 

In the following March he retired, and on his arrival 
in England he was given the Garter. A few weeks later lie 
died in London, on 17th June 1862. He left no issue and 
all his titles expired. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Canning was a man bom>to success. His father, a man 
of remarkable talents, had been Prime Minister. He had 
marked talents himself and was aided by means and con* 
neetion. At the University, in Parliament and in India he 
devoted himself to bia work with the conscientious chaiaotcr 
that was his mainstay. Cold, repressed A-nd often opinion¬ 
ated, he was absolutely just; and he carried through the 
darkest days of a great crisis with the patient and tenacious 
courage that earned for him the respect of those who best 
knew what his local oircumstancee were an d what risks he 
had to run. Magnanimous, the mirror of honour, he was 
the pattern of a high-minded and fearless statesman.*’ 
In Lord Ouison’s words, he was calm amid the tumult, 
silent in the face of obloquy, resolute upon the great and 
crowning lesson of mercy. He had brave and briJliaat men 
to support him, hut it was largely his own guidance and 
mspiration which brought their work to a successful 
issue. 
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EARL OF ELGIN 

1802‘m3 


J AMES BBUCB, afterwards Earl of Elgin and Kin¬ 
cardine in Scotland, was bom in Park Lane, London, 
on 20tb July 1811, the third but eventually first sur¬ 
viving son of Thomas, 7th and 10th Earl, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Jamce Oswald of Dunnekeir, sometime 
Auditor of the Scottish Exchequer. His father, a 
lieutenant-general and a representative peer for Scotland, 
had had a long and distinguished career as a diplomat, 
and whilst Ambassador at Constantinople had secured 
from the Parthenon at Athens the famous Elgin marbles, 
which he later sold to the British Museum for half what 
they had cost him, £74,000. The Bruces were connected 
with the old Scottish kings and for five hundred years had 
played an honoured part in the history of their country. 

James Bruce ^as educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
where he took a first in clafisics, was President of the Union 
and was made a Fellow of Merton. Among his contem¬ 
poraries were W. E. Gladstone, Dalhousie and Canning, 
the two latter of whom were to be his immediate pre¬ 
decessors as Govemois-General of India. 

In 1840 his elder brother, Lord Bruce, died; and in the 
following year he married Elisabeth Mary, daughter of 
Charlee Cummiag Bruce of Dunpbail in conniy Stirling. 
He was elected M.P. for Southampton and soon afterwards 
seconded the address in Parliament which caused the fall 
of Lord Melbourne’s Government. Four months later his 
father died, au d as, a Scottish peer he then vacated his 
seat in the House of Commons. 

Early in 1842 Elgin was appointed Governor of Jamaica. 
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Here he did really good work k improving tlie finances, 
tlie system of apiculture and tke education of the nepo 
population. He left such a satisfactory record that in 1&46 
he was offered by Lord John Enssell the Govemor-Gensral- 
ship of Canada. 'While in Jamaica Dlgin had lost his 
wife; and he now married Lady Mary Lamb ton, daughter 
of the Ist Earl of Durham, who held held the same office 
a few years earlier. Canada was at that time poor and 
disunited. The Rebellion of 18S8 had not been forgotten; 
the British and Rrench populations were mutually antag¬ 
onistic; and the Pice Trade Act of 1848 had cost the 
millowners heavy losses. 

At first Elgin had a difficult time in Canada. He was 
even stoned when going to c^en Parliament, and he had 
to remove the seat of government from Montreal to 
Quebec and Toronto. But he was cautious, sensible and 
patient, and by the time his eight years of office were over 
he had become a popular and successful Governor; among 
other exploits and mainly by hia own personal exertions, 
he had concluded a valuable reedprpei^ treaty with the 
United States. While in Canada he had been made a 
Knight of the Thistle and given a barony of the United 
Kkgdom with a seat in the House of Lords, and in 1884 
when he came home he had a promising reputation. 

Por two years he remained silent and independent, 
thoi^h Lord Palmerston offered him a place in his Cabinet. 
Then in 1857 he was asked to go as special Envoy to China 
in order to settle some long outstandmg disputes, if 
necessary by arms. He was accompanied by a considerable 
force; but on arriving at Singapore he received despatches 
from Lord Canning in India informkg him of the outbreak 
of the Mutiny and asking him urgently for help. Elgin 
could take decisions quickly; he at once sent off the whole 
of hia troops to India; and this undoubtedly bore a great 
part in finally quelling the rebellion. He went on alone 
to Hong Kong, but finding his expected reinforcements did 
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not Lo sailad )3aok to Calcutta^ and even loft 

with Canning the ship of war in which he was travelling. 

As soon as fresli troops had arrived he xetnm&d to 
Canton, captured it, and then proceeded to Tientsin, 
where in 1868 he concluded a satifffactory trea^ with the 
Manohu Emperor, providing for the establishment of a 
British T^ation at Peking, proper facilities for British 
trade, protection for British subjects and a sufficient war 
indemnity. He tlicn continued hia voyage to Japan, where 
]\e made another treaty for the opening of some Japanese 
ports to British traders. When he got home to England 
in 1869 ho was given tho Freedom of the City of London and 
made a G-C.B.; and soon afterwards he joined Pahneiston’e 
Ministry as Postmaster-General. 

But the ChlneHC Government did hot ratify the treaty 
Blgin had made; and he had to be sent out again with a 
larger contingent of troops than before. After several 
hasardouH adventures of shipwreck near C^lon (during 
which he sat calmly on the poop talking to his French 
colleague) and treacherous assault by Chinese tnandarins, 
he eventually again defeated their army, destroyed the 
Emperoi's Summer Palace at Peking, and Rotated stringent 
terms of peace under the walls of the capital. His maxim 
for dealing with tho Chinese was Never make a demand 
which is not absolutely just, and when you make a juat 
demand sec that you get it.” He returned to England 
early in 1801, and a month later was offered the Viceroyalty 
of India to relieve Lord Canning. 

He arrived In Calcutta in March 1862 and .found a full 
and serious programme before him. He was only fifty, 
but he had recently led a hard life, and he now suffered 
much from the Indian climate, His chief task was to carry 
out the many rearrangements resulting from the Mutiny 
which Canning had left for his completion. After spending 
some monriis in Calcutta studying the position, he travelled 
north to Benares, Agra and Delhi, where he held Durbars 
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and met the loc^ chiefs and officials, to whom his genial 
manners and social tastes endeared him. Ha passed the 
summer at Simla and then started by a mountain journey 
for Lahore; hut in crossing a lochy valley in the Himalayas 
by a swinging wooden bridge he was put to great physical 
exertion which brought on a severe heart attack; and a 
few days later he died, and was buried at Dharmaala on 
20th November 186 S. Sir Kobert Napier and Sir William 
Denison respectively officiated until the arrival of his 
sncceesor in the following year. Thirty )^are later his 
eldest son became Viceroy of India. The present earl ie 
his grandsm^. 

BIgip was a practical, resolute man with a strong sense of 
duty and a forceful character. An active and experienced 
Qovemor, he liked administration and did it well Short, 
stout and florid, with a quick, ready manner, he had plenty 
of good sense, tact and a love for steady hard work. 
Anxioua to follow the ways of peace, he was forced to have 
recourse to military measures, but he was a pattern of the 
best type of public servant, and able to adapt himself to 
circumstances. Of his fifty-two years of life, eighteen were 
spent in some of the highest positions under the Crown, 
always with honour and usually with success. 



G. F. Waiu ^uu. 

JOHN U.WBBVCE 

LORD LAWEBNOB 
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LORD LAWRENCE 
im-1839 


J OHN LAIRl) MAIR LAWRENCE, afterwards lat 
Lord Lawrence, was bom at Eiohmond, Yorkshire, on 
4tli March 181L thofibeth son and eighth child of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alexander Lawrence, 19th Root, by Catherine 
Letitia, daughter of the Bev. George Knoz, Eeotoi of 
Stabane in Antrim. His father, whose family had been domi¬ 
ciled in Ireland for many years, was a hard-working regular 
soldier of no fortune or influence, who had won his com¬ 
mission in India, to whose service he sent flve of his sons. 

John Lawrence was educated at a number of schools 
as his father*B regiment moved from garrison to garrison, 
but he did not particularly distinguish himself at any 
of them. History was his principal reading, and at Boyle 
College in Londonderry he learned of the famous siege of 
that city. He had always wanted to be a soldier, but 
being offered a writersbip in the East India Oompan/s 
service he sacrifleed hia own wishes, and after two years’ 
preparation at Haileybury he went out to Calcutta in 1829 
with his elder brother Henry end his sister Honoria. 

His ffrst post was at Delhi, where he worked as assistant 
to the Resident and later as Magistrate and Collector in 
the districts of Fanepat and Gurgaon. As a revenue 
officer he devoted himself to his duties, working morning, 
noon and night, and acquiring that profound and detailed 
knowledge of the native customs, agriculture and languages 
which was later to stand him in such good stead. The 
provincial government was still patriarchal; and the 
prosperity of the peasants, on which the whole Indian 
economy waa based, depended on the land taz. This 
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Lawrence always assessed low, and in two extensive 
famines which took place during Lis early days he acquired 
a deep sympathy for the humble, hard'Worked native 
population; who soon recognised his goodwill and ability- 
After eight years of this solid and useful service he was 
promoted to he Settlement Officer in Etewah, but being 
struck down by fever he had to go home on furlough. 
While in Ireland in August 1842 he married Harriet 
Catherine, daughter of the Rev. Richard Hamilton, 
Rector of Guldaff in County Donegal. For some time he 
then travelled on the Continent to recover his health; but 
his fever still remained, and he was advised not to return to 
India, He replied that he must go back there if only to die. 
Late in 1842 he was appointed First Civil Judge, 
Magistrate and Collector in Delhi, where he remained for 
four years. There in 1846 Lord Hardinge, the Governor- 
General, met him and was greatly impressed by the 
“vehement, hard-riding young man.” Lawrence's two 
soldier brothers, Henry and George, had already made 
themselves known as capable officers; and Hardinge, 
recognisii^ the future value of this third Lawrence, in 1846 
selected him to be Commissioner of the newly acquired Sikh 
territory. “Send me up John Lawrence” he telegraphed 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces. 

The country which Lawrence had to administer lay 
across the Sutlej and was in an unsettled, discontented 
and dangerous state; for after the late war many of the 
Rajahs had been disposaeaaed, and the stigma of defeat 
lay heavily on a warlike population, But Lawrence 
approached his problem in a friendly and statesmanlike 
spirit, until he gradually acquired the trust and indeed 
the affection of his new subjects. His brother, now Sir 
Henry, was Chief Coramiseioner of the Punjab at Lahore, 
where John occasionally relieved him; and iough the two 
did not always see ^e to eye, they always had the true in¬ 
terests of India at h eart. For a time, with C. G. Mansel, these 
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three ruled the Punjab as a Board; and on one occasion, 
by prompt action, Jol^l Lawrence saved the province from a 
Sikh rebellion- Later on he waa himself made CKief Com- 
miseioner, and in 1856 he was knighted and given a K.C.B, 

When the Mutiny came, it was Lawrence in hie civilian 
capacity who took a large share in its suppression. “ Delay, ’* 
he said, “was only a less misfortune than repulse.” He 

ac^das asorto!unofficial QuartermaflUt-General behind the 

British troops which were besieging Delhi, supplying them 
with stoics and transport, and also raising considerable 
levies of regular and irregular troops. His advice to Canning 
in Calcutta was of the highest and moat constant value. 

During the Mutiny Lawrence’s brother Henry was killed 
at Lucknow, holding out gallantly to the end against the 
rebels, John, known all over India as ‘‘Jan Larin,” a sorb 
of god who could do anything, maintained the loyalty of 
his own province; and after the Mutiny was over, Lord 
Canning wrote: “Through him Delhi fell and the Punjab 
became a source of strength. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the value of such ability, silence and energy at such, a 
time.” After the cessation of hostilities Lawrence was as 
distinguished as Canning for has olemcncy. 

In 1859 he was again forced to bake a rest, so he went 
hack to England for his first real holiday for seventeen 
years. At home he had become a popular hero. He was 
created a baronet, sworn s Privy Councillor and given the 
Freedom of the City of London and a pension of £2000 
a year. He was also made a member of the new Council of 
India. But this London work he soon found too sedentary, 
and he longed to return to his life in India. The Governor¬ 
ship of Bombay he refused; but at the end of 1863, on 
Lord Elgin's death, he was offered*the Governor-General- 
ship, and this he accepted, the firsfi Civil Servant since 
Sir John Shore fifty years earlier to receive it. He had 
once said bo Colin Campbell, ‘‘The Governor-Generalship 
is too good a poet for a fellow like ine.” 
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His tenure of hia new office was not lemackable for many 
events; but be was happy to be again in India. 
Hfi had to direct his attention to xetrcnchment and reform 
more than to expansion and conquest. Finance, sanita¬ 
tion, rtilways, forestry and irrigation were his interests. 
Always he maintained his care for the ryot> the backbone 
of Indian life; while on the frontier hie poli^^ was one of 
vigilant defence. The annexation of Bhutan in 1864 and 
the Orissa famine in 1866 were the two most salient features 
of hia rule. But he was unsuited both by temperament and 
training for the post of Viceroy. A man of action, he was 
intolerant of discussion or departmental files, and he 
lacked dignity in the conduct of ceremonial. 

He remained in India until January 1869, and on finally 
returning to England he was raised to the peerage as Lord 
Lawrence. But in Parliament he made little mark, rather 
Gonceming himself with beneficent work such as the 
London School Board, of which he became Chairman, the 
Church Missionary Society and the management of various 
hospitals. His eyesight and his health gradually failed, 
and on 26th July 1878 he died in London at the age of 
sixty-sight and was buried in Westminster Abbey, a 
statue being set up to him in Waterloo Place. The present 
Lord Lawrence is hia great-grandson. 

Lawience was a fanatic for duty and work—a rugged 
token of strength. Pions and severe, with strong military 
inatincta and good military knowl^e, he knew his work 
and the country of his adoption through and through, and 
he was determined all his life to give of his best and to see 
justice done, Masterful, impatient of control, unwilling 
to compromise and with many enemies—neither Dalhouaie 
no r Napier the Commander-m-Ohief liked him—he was a 
heroic, powerful and religious figure who contributed as 
much as any other Englishman to the survival of English 
rule in India at the time of its severest teat. He. well 
deserved his name of the Saviour of the Punjab.* 
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1889-1872 


R lCHAKl') SOUTHWELL BOUHKE, first styled Lord 
Naas and later 6tih Earl of Mayo, waa born on Sist 
February 1822 in Lublin, tbe eldest son of Eobert Boorkc, 
afterwards 6th Eerl, by Anne Charlotte, only daughter of 
the Hon. John Jocelyn, fourth son of Robert, 1st Earl of 
Roden. The Bonrkca, formerly do Burghs, were an ancient 
Irish family established in Mayo and Kildare, who had 
been raised to the Irish peerage in 1781. Robert Bourke, 
son of a Bishop of Waterford and grandson of an Arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin, was a strong evangelical; while his wife 
was equally devoted to religion. 

Richard Bourke spent his early years at Hayes in 
Meath, whore he became a good shot and rider. His 
parents were not well off; so he was educated at home and 
took his degree at Trinity College, Dublin, without going 
into residence. At the age of twenty-three he went on a 
short trip to Russia and wrote a thoughtful and successful 
book about his travels, Two years latex he took an active 
part in rdief work during the Irish famine, when for months 
he almost lived in the saddle; and in 1847 he was elected 
M.P. for Kildare, where he had become well known and 
popular. He then spent some time in London, ‘‘a very 
youi^ man with a fine bearing, one of the best waitzers 
in town and made much of.” In Ireland he was an 
active sportsman, farmer and horse-breeder. 

In Parliament he spoke seldom at first, and only about 
things he knew. “No discussion,” said Lord Derby, 
“could be so dry but he could enliven it with unfore^ 
humour which was one of his greatest characteristics.” 
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In 1S48 Bourke marriftd Blanche Wyndham, daughter of 
the hist Lord Leconheld; and a few months later, on the 
death of his greatruncle, his father succeeded to the 
Irish earldom; and Eiohard Bourke then took the courtesy 
tide of Lord Naas. 

He was a tall, powerful man, straightforward, active 
and industrious, a moderate Conservative with a thorough 
knowledge of his own country; and in 1858 Lord Derby, 
convinced of his qualifications, appointed him fv Privy 
Counciilor and Chief Secretary fox Deland—he was called 
the Boy Secretary—a poet which he filled with much 
success in the latu Tory administrations, sitting first for 
Colerdnc and then for Cockermouth on Lord Lcconficld’s 
property in the north of England. 

In 1867 he became Master of the Kildare Hounds and 
within lour years had turned its deficit into a balance. 
In 1867, when his father died, he retained his scat in the 
House of Commons as well as his office in the Govern¬ 
ment. Hia Irish pohey was firm in repressing sedition, 
but generally he was conciliating end moderate, especially 
as regards religious questions and land compensation. 
Disraeli, like Derby, had a high opinion of Mayo’s sagacity 
and knowledge of men; and in 1868, jnst before the 
fall of his Government, he appointed him Viceroy of 
India to succeed Lord Lawrence—an appointment which 
Gladstone on coming into office confirmed; and shortly 
afterwards, on a vacancy occurring, made him a Knight 
of 8t Patrick. 

Mayo arrived ip India in January 1859, having visited 
Egypt on his way out. Afghanistan was still to the fore 
in Indian politics. For siz years the country had been 
tom by civil war; but at last Shir All Khan had established 
himself as Amir; and one of Mayo’s first official acts 
was to assure him of British support and to confirm him 
as a loyal ally. Although the Amir did not get all he 
wanted from the Indian Government, a satisfactory agree- 
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menfc w« arrived at. Mayo followed a simiJar friendly 
policy wirii otW frontier states, and he was particularly 
wise iu peaceful dealings with the great feudatory chiefs, 
for he disliked punitive expeditions. 

i'manoe always occupied his closest attention. He 
dealt with deficits hy raising the salt and income taxee 
and reducing expenditure on public works and on the 
military services. Kailway construction he developed by 
means of loans, and he took charge himself of the Public 
Works Department as well as that of Foreign Affairs. 
He had excellent business-like habits. 

Agriculture and education were other matters in which 
he shewed a special interest; the Mayo College at Ajmix 
was started by him. He travelled about India more than 
any of his predecessors had done, covering in his three 
years of rule over 20,000 miles. It was he who really 
introduced the system of provincial administration that 
later gave so great an impulse to bcal government. He 
worked with tremendous energy, his physical strength 
and trained mental vigour keeping him in sound health. 
He had always paid constant and kindly attention to 
prison discipline and reform; and early in 1872, when 
visiting the penal settlement in the Andaman Islands in 
the Bay of Bengali as he was getting into a boat in the 
twilight he was stabbed to death, on 8th February, by an 
embittered Afghan convict, oddly named SMr A?i , who 
was shortly afterwards executed. This murder, the only 
one of a British Viceroy or Governor-General in nearly two 
centuries, caused equal sorrow and resentment in India, 
England and Ireland. TJie untimely death of a good ruler 
when under fifty was deeply regretted. 

Mayo’s body was embalmed and taken home to Naas, 
where he was buried two months later. His widow, who 
survived until 1918, was given an annuity of £1000 by 
Parliament and a similar amount by the Council of India 
with a capital sum of £ 20 , 000 . 
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Mayo left foai sons, one of whom succeeded him in 
the title; bat in the second generation his male issue 
became extinct; the present earl is a collateral relative. 

He was a man of untiring energy, good sense Mid 
industry. “He did and said generous things,” said Lord 
Derby, “not because it was politic but becaiiee it was 
his nature.” His zeal, courtesy and kindness endeared 
him to all with whom he came in contact; and the 
importMit economic reforms which ho introduced in 
the Indian Government were a valnablo and permanent 
addition to its political system. 

His appointment to India had been criticised at hist; 
but his rule was admittedly a success. Queen Victoria 
called him “able, vigilant and impartial.” 
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EARL OF NORTHBROOK 

isr^me 


T homas GEORGE baring, afterwards Lord and 
Earl of Nortiibrook, was born in Cumberland Street, 
London, on 22Qd January 1826, tbe eldest son of Sir 
Francis Baring, 3rd Baronet, of Stratton Park, Hants, by 
Jane, daughter of the Hon. Sir George Grey, broker of 
Earl Grey, the Whig Prime Minister. The Barings, 
originally a German family, had settled in England early 
in the e^hteeath century and had founded a pre.^'perous 
banking firm; and for a hundred years they had been 
distinguished in finance. The grandfather of Thomas had 
been Chairman of the Eost India Company; while his 
father, a Whig M.P., had been Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under Lord Melbourne and First Lord of the Admiralty 
under Lord John Russell. 

After a private education Thomas Baring went to 
Christ Church, where he took a second class in classics, and 
then served as private secscet^ to several Liberal states¬ 
men, In 1848 he married Bliaabeth, daughter of Henry 
Charles Sturt of Orichel and sister of the 1st Lord Alington. 
In 1857 he was elected M.P. for Penrhyn and Falmouth; 
and almost at once Lord Palmerston gave him office as 
Civil IjOid of the Admiralty. Two years later he became 
TJnder-Secretary to Sir Charles Wood, Secretary of State 
for India; and after having filled the same place at the 
Home Office in 1866 he succeeded his father, who had 
just been created a peer, as 2nd Lord Northbrook. His 
wife died in the following year. 

For a short time he now occupied himself with bis estates 
in H^npahiie, until in Gladstone’s Ministry of 1868 he 
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was made Under-Secretary for War; and for three years 
lie was closely concerned with Lord Cardweirs measoree 
for the reorganisation of the Army, being in charge of the 
Bill in the House of Lords. 

At Lord Mayo’s death in 1872 Northbrook was selec^tcd 
by Gladstone as Viceroy, a position of which he already had 
some knowledge from his previous work at the India Office, 
He waa the first Viceroy to enter Calcutta by rail; tlic 
approach had hitherto always been made by sea and river. 
He took as his private secretary hie very able cousin 
Captain Evelyn Baring, afterwards so well known as 
Lord Cromer, whom Ourzon called “perhaps the most 
famous of all Private Secretaries.” Administration end 
finmee were already familiar to Northbrook. Stabilisa¬ 
tion was still the principal need in India after the conflicts 
of the Mutiny and the resulting financial deficits. But he 
was able to abolish income tax and reduce local e:q)enditure, 
for he kept a rigid control over public works. In 1874 the 
great Bengal famine gave him a real chwice of shewing his 
administrative and financial abilities. By well-designed 
measures, which he initiated and superviaod himself, he 
was able greatly to mitigate its damage. This was really 
the most successful part of his work in India. His later 
years were not so happy. He resented the control which 
Lord Salisbury, now Siaretary of State for India, sought 
to imppae on him, often by telegraph; nor did he ap¬ 
prove the Home Government’s aggressive policy towards 
Afghanistan. In 1876 he had to supersede the Gaekwar of 
Baroda for gross misgovernment. In the following year 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward VII, paid an 
official visit to India, a popular and valuable e\4nC, and 
the first of its kind. 

A few months later Northbrook resigned his office, and 
he wae then advanced to an earldom. He was only just 
fifty; but on the death of his uncle Thornes Baring he had 
inherited a large fortune and a fine collection of pictures 
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and he now bumed with pleasure bo his former country 
purauite in England. On Gladstone’s eoming into office 
in 1880 he resumed his political career, hecoming Pirst 
Lord of the Admiralty with a seat in the Cabinet, where 
he acted as the Government’s principal adviser on Eastern 
afiaits. In this capacity he was largefy responsible for the 
despatch of General Gordon to the Sudan, and in 1884 he 
went out to advise on Egyptian finance as High Commis- 
sioner in Cairo, where Lis cousin, Evelyn Baring, was now 
Consul-General. Northbrook’s actions at this juncture 
were not universally approved; and it was also suggested 
that he had been too thrifty about the Navy. 

Latterly he did not see eye to eye with his colleagues in 
the Liberal Party, and on the Home Rule question coming 
to the fore he gradually moved towards the Unionists, 
though he refused office from both Gladstone and Salisbury.. 
His interests turned more and more to the country, where 
he took a prominent part in local afiairs; and in 1889 he 
was made Lord-Lieutenant of Hampshire. Fifteen years 
later, on 15th November 1904, he died at Stratton and was 
buried at Micheldevet. lEa eldest and only surviving son 
left no male issue; and on his death in 1029 the earldom 
became extinct. The present peer is his great-nephew. 

Northbrook was a Whig of the best tradition,' a 
thoroughly competent administrator with a rapid 
mastery of complicated financial problems. In India he 
was determined to govern for the benefit of the native 
population, an aim in which he succeeded. A Fellow of the 
Royal Society, with a wide knowledge of art, he belonged 
to an exceptionally gifted family, four members of which 
within the space of fifty-seven years had received peerages. 
A man of high character, sound judgment, industrious and 
impartial, Northbrook ms never a great speaker or poli¬ 
tician; he was a quiet, dignified and reserved country 
gentleman who followed the old Whig tradition of capable 
service to his country. 
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EARL OF LYTTON 

1376^1880 


r^DWABD ROBERT BULWER LYTTON, aftenvards 
JCj Lord and Earl of Lytton, was born in Hertford Street, 
Mayfair, on 8th November 1831, the only son of Edward 
Bulwet, let Lord Lytton, by Rosins, dai^tei of Erancis 
Wheeler of Lizi?ard Cornell, County Limerick. His family, 
which liad changed ite naine several times by marriage, 
inherited the Knebworth estate in Hertfordshire from the 
Robinsons in 1834; and lus father, Edward Bulwer, a dis¬ 
tinguished novelist and politician, waa made a baronet in 
1838 and a peer in 1866, after being Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. 

Lytton, who had shewn remarkable literary talents as 
a boy, was educated at Harrow and at Bonn in Glermany, 
where he devoted himfleli to languages. At the age of 
nineteen he went to Washington and later to Florence as 
private secretary to his uncle, Sir Henry Bulwer, after¬ 
wards Lord Bailing, the British Minister. There he was 
a friend of the Brownings. He was then appointed a pmd 
attach^ in the Diplomatic Service, and served in succession 
at a number of European posts, including St Petersbuig 
and Vienna. Lord Redesdale, speaking of the younger 
members of the Foreign Service in those days, said that 
two v&T&faciU^prinoipes, Julian Fane and Robert Lytton. 
"Those two we i^eophytes worsliippcd as demigoda.” 

Like hia father, Lytton was a clever writer. Before he 
was thirty he had published, under the name of Owen 
Meredith, two volumes of poems which made a considerable 
impression in London, where he became a friend of Charles 
Dickens and other literary lights: Nor were his talents 
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confined to verse, for while in Austria he wrote some 
valuable commercial reports for the Foreign Office. 

In 1S69, while Secretary of Legation at Lisbon, he 
mamed Edith, daughter of the Eon. Edward Villiers, a 
brother of Lord Clarendon the foreign Minister. She it 
was who kept him to his public career, for his own predilec¬ 
tions were for poetry. In later years he published LucHe 
and other poems copied to some extent from Browning, 
Tennyson and Creorge Sand, but shewing evidence of 
much abihty. His father was said to have envied their 
success. 

In 1872 he was promoted to be Minister in Lisbon, and 
in the following year he succeeded his father as a peer. 
In 1876 he refused the Goveinorship of Madras. A year 
later he was made Viceroy of India—Disraeli's tribute 
to literary merit; he called Lyttou “a man of ambition, 
imagination, vanity and stren^.” It was Lady Lytton 
who pressed her husband to accept the post. 

When Lytton arrived in India the scene appeared 
tranquil. But after a gorgeous Durbar at Delhi to proclaim 
Queen Victoria as Empress of India he had to deal with a 
widespread and devastating famine in the South. He 
meed large funds and set up an effective relief organisa¬ 
tion to meet such calamities in the future—a system that 
was permanently maintained, 

In 1877 fresh trouble began in Afghanistan. Lytton 
and the Home Government favoured a forward policy and 
were determined to have British representatives near the 
Bussian frontiers in Central Asia; but to this the Amir, 
Shir Ali, would not agree, though he received a Russian 
agent at Kabul. Lytton refused to tolerate this discrimina¬ 
tion, and in 1870 sent into the country a triple expedition 
which dethroned the Amir and installed his sou in his 
place. But shortly afterwards the British envoy in Kabul 
was murdered by Afghans. Lytton acted promptiy, and ' 
St the shortest notice despatched a force under Sir Frederick 
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(later Lord) Roberta wbick took Kabul and set up Abdux- 
rahman, a cousin of Shit Ali, as the new Arrir 

At this moment the Conservative Governmeiit in 
England was defeated: and Lytton resigned with it. The 
expenses of the Afghan War were found to be much greater 
than had been expected; and further errors were also 
discovered when the Indian budget was audited. Lytton’s 
general policy, however, though including some restrictions 
on t]\e Press, much criticised by the Liberals at the time, 
was afterwards approved^ His despatches were models of 
literary style. With an engaging disregard of established 
etiquette, he used to write to Queen Victoria in the first 
person. ‘^Her Majesty,” according to Curron, *‘waa 
enchanted with their unconventional and interesting 
character.” 

For some years Lytton now took no active part in 
public afiairs, until in 1887 he was appointed Ambassador 
in Paris. For this post, which he hesitated about taking, for 
he still wished to retire and write, he was eminently suited 
byhis Imowledge of the French, their language and literature.^ 
He filled the Embassy with poets and painters and made 
it a rather Bohemian 5aJon des Arts. During his residence 
in Paris he published the Ring of Amasis, not one of his 
most successful efiorts: as an old man he wrote less easily 
In Paris he was a most popular British representative: 
“bebved as no English Ambassador had been since 
Waterloo.” During his mission the visits of the Piinoe of 
Wales started the ideas of the Entente. Lytton died there 
of heart failure on 24th November 1891, and was given a 
State funeiaL 

Thirty-four years later his elder son, when Governor of 
Bengal, acted as Viceroy for some months while Lord 
Reading was on leave in England. The present (3rd) earl 
is his younger son. 

Lytton was a man of high literary abili^, a scholar, a 
diplomat and a competent ruler, hut a poet first and 
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foremost. He had foiWes, sometimes disregarded con¬ 
vention and was capricious; hut he had perfect discretion; 
liis ideas of govenunent were generous and sound; and 
his Indian measures are now generally regarded aa states¬ 
manlike and wise. 
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MARQUESS OF RIPON 
1880^1884 

G eorge Frederick samxjbl robinson, after¬ 
wards Earl and Marquess oi Ripen, was born on 
24tli October 1827, at 10 Downing Street, the second but 
only eurvivic^ eon of Predeiiok (“Prosperity”) Robinson, 
who as Vificount Goderich wa« one of the most ineffective 
of British Prime Ministers for a few months in the year of 
his son’s birth, and was created Earl of Ripon six years 
later. His mother was Lady Sarah Hobart, daughter of the 
4th Earl of Buoku^hamshire. The Rohinsons were a 
wealthy Yorkshire family who for more than a century by 
sufficient talent, useful alliances and assiduous public 
service in politics and diplomacy had acquired a position in 
the Whig Party that could not be ignored. 

As a boy George Robinson, who was styled Lord 
Goderich, wm educated privately, going neither to a 
public school nor to a university. In 1849 he was attached 
for a short time to a special nussion to Brussels under Sir 
Henry Ellis for negotiating peace between Austria and 
Piedmont; and soon after his return to London he married 
hifl cousin Henrietta Anne Theodosia, dau^ter of He^ 
Vyner of Cautley. He was early interested in the Christian 
Socialist movement, was a friend of Chadea Kingsl^ and 
Thomas Hu^es, and wrote a demooratic pamphlet which 
was held by his mentors to be too radical for publication. 

In 1862 he was elected Liberal member for Hull but 
was unseated on petition for “treating.” Next year he 
was returned for Huddersfield in support of Palmcrstom 
and later he sat for Cobden’s former seat in West Yorkshire. 
In January 1869 he succeeded his father as Earl of Ripon, 
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and in the following November he also succeeded his 
unde as Earl de Grey, a senior title. In this year he 
was made Under-Secretary for War, and took an active 
part in the Volvmteer movement; and he afterwards held 
the same position in the India Office. Betuining to the 
War Office in 1863, he succeeded Six George Cornewall 
Lewis as Secretary of State, being then sworn a Privy 
Councillor; and in Bussell’s government he went to the 
India Office in a similar capacity. 

When Gladstone formed hie ministry in 1868 de Groy 
was made Lord President of the Council and given the 
Garter. Though only forty, he was now one of the re¬ 
cognised leaders of the Liberal Party, being rich, influential 
and industrious. In 1871 he act^ as Chairman of the 
High Oommiosion for the settlement of American claims in 
respect of the privateering of the s.s. Alabama. This he 
did well; and in June he was raised to a morquessota os 
Marquees of Eipon. 

In August 1S7S he resigned his political office and 
next month became a Boman Catholic; and thenceforward 
he was regarded as one of the leaders of that religion in this 
country. For several years he now remained in political 
retirement, until on Gladstone’s return to office in 1880 
he was appointed Viceroy of Indio. Blunt sa}^ that it had 
been intended by the Cabinet that he should break up 
the ring of permanent officials who ruled in Simla; but 
Ripon was not a man of iron, and did not do so. 

in Calcutta Ripon found himself confronted with the 
Afghan question, and he at once took a strong Line. He 
had Abdurrahman Khan proclaimed Amir on the condition 
that he had no relatione with Russia; and after the British 
defeat in Maiwand he let Six Frederick Roberts march from 
Kabul to Kandahar, which was brought under the Amir’s 
rule. Ripon’s military policy was thus trimnphant in his 
first year in India. In domes^c affairs he was less fortunate. 
He repealed Lytton’s restrictions on the Press and made 
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efiorte to encourage native responsiHlity and self-govern¬ 
ment in small areas. He also did his best to place English¬ 
men under the same criminal law as Indians, even when 
administered by native judges. But for these changes 
the European community was not yet ready, nor was the 
country sufficiently educated in Western ideas. This 
measure, the “Ilbert Bill,’* was so unpopular that several 
tea-planters in Assam proposed to Jridnap the Viceroy on 
his way to a shoot. His son went instead; but Ripon's 
advanced policy bad to be modified. Otherwise he was 
a wise administrator, closely interested in the people’s 
welfare. His work for education and economy was endur¬ 
ing and sound, and he definitely brought the Liberal idea 
into Indian politics. 

lie returned to England in December 1884, and in 
Gladstone’s ministry (to whom Granville described him as 
a persis^t man with wealth ”) he served as First Lord of 
the Admiralty and later ae S^retaiy of State for the 
Colonies. A convinced supporter of Home Rule for 
Irelond, he received the Freedom of the dty of Dublin, and 
there was some talk of making him Lord-Lieutenant of 
Heland, to which his religion was a bar. To get over this 
a “Ripon end Russell Relief Bill” was canvassed (Sir 
Charles Russell, also a Roman Catholic, was an aspirant for 
the Woolsack); but it came to nothing. 

When after ten years in Opposition Campbell-Bannerman 
came into o^ce in 1905, Eipon as Lord Privy Seal became 
leader of the House of Lords. He was aeventy-ei^t, and 
in a difficult position with a large majority against lijn i 
but he acquitted himself with tact, good humour and 
courage, speaking little and shortly; ‘^but his words full 
of sense and knowledge.” On Asquith’s becoming Premier 
in 1908 Ripen finally resigned; and a year later he died 
at Studley Royal, on 9tb July 1909. He was succeeded 
by hia only son, on whose death without a male heir all 
bis titles became eztinct. 
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Eipon was a trained statesman with a good tradition 
hehmd him, a loyal colleague, an experienced administrator 
and a convinced and religious Radical; throughout his 
loi^ and active life he never deviated from a high code of 
honour and duty, though he was not of any outstanding 
brilliancy or capacity. 
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MARQUESS OF DUFFERIN 
1884^1888 

F rederick temple blackwood, uter 

Hamilton-Temple-Blackwood, afterwards Earl and 
Marquess of Dufierin, was bom on 2l8fc June 1826, in the 
Via Maggio, Florence, the only son of Price Blackwood, 
4tli Lord Dufferin and dandeboye in the peerage of 
Ireland, by Helen Selina, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Sheridan. His mother was the beet-looking and most 
accomplished of three famous sisters, the other two being 
Mrs Caroline Norton and the Duchess of Somerset of the 
Eglinton Tournament,—Wilfrid Blunt called her the most 
del^tful of women. His father, a captain in the Navy, 
and a thorough aaiJot, ‘'frank, open and kind,” died when 
Blackwood was just fifteen and still at Eton; and his 
mother was the formative mfiuencc of hia early years. 
The young Irishman went on to Christ Church, where 
he was President of the Oxford Union, and he after¬ 
wards travelled for a time in the Near East. In Ireland 
he managed hie estates, and in the social world in London 
he made many friends. As he was a promising Liberal, 
Lord John Busacli in 1849 appointed him a Lord in Waiting, 
though Queen Victoria thought him “too good-looking” 
for that post- 

Dufierin was accordingly given a peerage of the United 
Kingdom, snd in the Houae of Lords he spoke forcibly 
and well. A keen and fearless yachtsman, he was up 
in the Baltic during the Crimean War, and at the siege 
of Bomersund he shewed his courage in the trenches. He 
afterwards wrote an arrestii^ account of his voyage to 
Iceland and Spitsbergen in Letters from High Lokudss. 
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In I860 he ftcoompanicd Sir Henry Bulwer as Special 
Oommiflaioner in Asiatic Turkey to enquire into the 
massacres of Christians there and in Syria; and his pro¬ 
posal to appoint an independent Governor of the Lebanon 
was adopted- For these services he was made a Enight of 
the Bath and subsequently of St Fatriok. 

In 1862 , on his married to Harriot, daughter of 
Archibald Rowan Hamilton of Killyleah Caatlc in County 
Down, he added the latter name to his own; and his rapid 
career of success now began. 

In 1864 he entered Palmerston^s ministry as Under¬ 
secretary for India; in 1S6S Gl^stone made him Chan¬ 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and Paymastor-Gcneral. 
Three years later he was raised to an earldom and in 1872 
appointed Governor-General of Csoiada. In Canada he 
found plenty to do in quelling the sequels of the Red River 
Rebellion and in calming the storms resulting from the 
various plans for building the transcontinental railway. 
In both he was successful. 

During his term of office the Supreme Court of Canada 
was set up; and a ballot system of voting was introduced 
for *^6 Canadian House of Commons. A recent history 
written by a Canadian speaks of him as one of their ablest 
Govemors-General. When ho left the Dominion in 1878 
it was “loyal and united.” 

He was sent ainxost at once by Beaeonsfield as 
Ambassador to 8t Petersburg, and two years later was 
transferred to Constantinople, where he had to su 2 >er- 
intend the introduction of reforms in Armenia. 

The revolt of Axabi Pasha in Egypt involved DufEsrin 
in complicated diplomatic negotiations with the Sultan 
of Turkey; but his tact and patience enabM him to carry 
them through satisfactorily, end for a time he became the 
central figure of the European Powers in the Near East 

After the defeat of Arab! at Tsl-el-Kebir Dufierin was 
sent to Cairo to reorganise the Egyptian administration. 
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His eScpite tow^^rd8 settii^ up a representative govern- 
ment did not succeed, but they were recognised by hie 
promotion to a G.C.B.; and in December 1884, on the 
retirement of Lord Eipon from India, the poet of Viceroy 
was ofiered him. 

His qualities and knowledge were well euited to the 
solution of the prohleme then occupying India—land, a 
free Press and local government. Dufieritt’s natural dis¬ 
position and political sympathies mclined him to reform, 
while his conciliatory manners and friendly speeches 
Iicipcd him to get his measures adopted. Despite his 
literary gifts he was not a great writer of roinutes or 
despatches: he lef^ much to his private secretary, Sir 
D. Mackensie Wallace, afterwards Foreign Editor of The 
Timesy '*who could even reproduce lus signature with life¬ 
like fidelity.” At a Durbar in Rawalpindi in 1886 Dnfferni 
entertained th^ Amir of Afghanistan, who was greatfy 
pleased by his reception. The dangerous Penjdeh incident 
on the Russo-Afghan border was surmounted, and the 
principle of a railway extension in Baluchistan was con¬ 
ceded. It was in this year that the first Indian National 
Congress met. 

Dufieiin now found it necessary to declare war on King 
Thebaw of Ava in Burma, whose tyranny over hia own 
subjects had been followed by persistent maltreatment of 
British residents. After a short campaign the independent 
part of Burma and the Shan States were annexed; and 
the Viceroy then visited the country and officially in¬ 
augurated British rule. Two later expeditions in Sikkim 
and on the North-West Frontier did equally well. 

Durir^ these years Lady Dnfferio’s beneficent work for 
supplying medtoal servioes to the women of India had made 
her name deservedly “popular; and when Dufferin gave 
up his post in 1888 he woe loaded with honours, heii^ made 
a marquess as Lord Dufferin and Ava and appointed Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. He wae presented with the 
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freedom of several Englisli cities, and received honorary 
degrees from Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin and Harvard 
Univeraities. 

Almost at once he waa sent as British Aiobasaador to 
Rome, and two years later to Paris. Ono of the present 
wzdtei^a distant hut enduring recollections is seeing him 
and Lady DufEerin receiving thcdr guests at the head of the 
Embassy stairs in Paris: he looked the ideal ambassador, 
distinguished, cryptic and urbane. He retired finally from 
the public service at the age of seventy in 1897, He was 
not well off financially, and he then inadvisedly acc^cptcd 
the chairmanship of a mining venture which issued fraud¬ 
ulent accounts, failed and ruined many investors—the 
Whitaker Wright scandal. Dufieiin placidly faced the 
shareholders—for though he was ignorant of the actions 
of his subordinates he was none the less responsible for 
them. This calamity and the death in 1900 of his eldest 
son Lord Ava at Ladysmith in the South African War 
clouded the close of his life. He died at his house at 
Clandeboj^ near Belfast on 12th February 1902. Two of 
his younger sons were subsequently killed; as was his 
grandson, the 4th marquesS; outside the walls of Ava, from 
which his title came, in 1945. The present marquess is his 
great-grandson. 

(Handsome, talented, able and popular, Dufierin stserted 
with everything before him; and his long career in some 
of the h^est posts under the Crown met with equal 
success and recognition. He was seldom idle, and quite 
late in life he started to learn Persian. His courtesy and 
appeai^ce were those of the ideal diplomat. There is an 
excellent caricature of him drawn by his son, Lord Basil 
Blackwood, in Belloc’s The Modem 
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H enry Charles kbith pbtty-eitzmauricb, 

afterwards 5th Marquess of Laxusdownc, was born on 
1.4th January 1846, the eldest son of Henry, 4th Marquess, 
by hie second v?ife, the Hon. Emily Jane Mercer- 
Naimc, daughter of Auguste, Count d© Flahaut, by 
Margaret, daughter of Adroiral Lord Keith and Baroness 
Naimc in her own right. The Fitemauiices were a very 
ancient Irish family who had inherited lai^ landed states 
in Kerry and had increased them by marriage with the 
heiress of Sir William Petty in the eighteenth oentury. 
Their principal home was at Bowood in Wiltshire, and 
among theii ancestors they reckoned Lord Shelhume, the 
Whig Prime Minister, 1782-8$, and Lord Henry Petty, 
Chancellor of the Ezchequet in 1806-7, who refused a 
dukedom fifty years later. He, the 4th Marquese, had been 
for many years Chairman of the Great Western Railway; 
and his wife's father, a reputed son of Talleyrwid, was 
Bometiine French Ambassador in England. 

By blood and tradition Lord Clanmaurioe, as he was 
first called, was thus destined for a diplomatic and parlia¬ 
mentary career. He was educated at Eton, where Arthur 
Balfour was his fag. and at Balliol, but he never had the 
chance of sitting in the House of Commons, for at the t^e 
of twenty- one he succeeded his father and took his seat in the 
House of Lords. Almost at once he was made a Junior Whip, 
and in November 1868 he married Lady Maud Hamilton, 
youngest daughter of th e Ist Duke of Abercom. From 1872 
to 1874 he was Under-Secretary for Wat; and when the 
Liberal Government returned to office in 1880 he went for a 
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few months in the same capacity to the India Office. He did 
not, however, agree with Gladstone’s Irish policy, and having 
resigned his political office opposed him in Parliament. In 
the meanwhile he paid close attention to his Irish estates, 
developing, housing, replanting and remitting rente. 

In 1883 Lansdowne was appointed Governor-General 
of Canada, where he remained for five years. In 1886 he 
had to deal with,a sraall but dangerous rebellion in the 
North-West Tenifcory led by Louis Riel, a Prcnch- 
Canadian half-breed who had been concerned in the Ro<l 
River Rebellion fifteen years eailier; but this was quickly 
quelled- Lanadowne’s Military Secretary, Lord Mclgimd, 
a regular officer in the Scots Guards, acted as Chief of 
Staff to the Expedition; he was afterwards himself to 
be Governor-General as Lord Minto. 

Lansdowne’s later years in Canada were quiet and success* 
ful, being znunly signalised by the final completion of the 
Canadian-Pacific Railway and an amicable settlement with 
the United States of the long-standing question of the New¬ 
foundland Pisheries. 

On returning to England be remained opposed to Home 
Rule; and Lord Salisbury offered him a place in the Con¬ 
servative Government. This Lansdowne refused, but in 
the following year he accepted the post of Viceroy of 
India. Here again he had a comparatively peaceful term of 
office, except for a short rising in the mountain state of 
Manipur. His policy was cautious; and he never allowed 
dangerous questions to become acute, strengthening the 
Army and the frontiers. He had an admirable private 
secretary in Sir Jqhn Ardagh, afterwards Director of 
Military Intelligence in London. 

In 1883 Lansdowne made a settlement with Afghanistan; 
and he afterwards dealt successfully with the thorny 
question of regulatings the Indian currency after the iah 
of the rupee. The retention of the opium traffic under 
State control was another important matter that he 
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aatisfafttorily composed. It was uader Lansdownc that 
the system of Imperial contingents of troops maintained 
by the> Indian princes was inaugurated, and the legislative 
and local provincial councils in native centres developed— 
the earliest active inception of Indian self-government. 
His wide hospitality and agreeable bearing made and 
his wife very populsx; and when in 1894 he returned to 
England he was given the Garter, the only recommendation 
to that order made by Lord Rosebery. 

Lansdowne subsequently doclined the Embassy at St 
Petersburg j but when Lord Salisbury became Premier in 
1895 ho joined his Cabinet as a Liberal-Unionist as 
Secretary of State for War. Here he had the delicate 
task of replacing the old Puke of Cambridge as Com- 
mander-in-Chief by Lord Wolscley, and of reorganising 
the somewhat antiquated system in the War Office. 

During the earlier part of the South African War 
Lansdowne came in for much public criticism, but he stood 
loyally by hie military advisers and made no attempt to 
shift the blame for lack of preparation on to their shoulders. 
In 1900 he was made Foreign Secretary, a post for which 
he was eminently suited- He had a thorough knowledge 
and experience of world affairs; he spoke French perfectly 
and he had a large circle of friends on the Continent. His 
principal work at the Foreign Office was the Japanese 
Alliance in 1902 and the Anglo-French Entente of 1904, 
towards which King Edward VII did much to help. 

In 1903 Balisbury died and Lansdowne became the 
Conservative leader in the House of Lords. Under the 
enetiing Liberal Government it fell to him to attempt 
some arrangement when various Liberal Bilb were thrown 
out in the Lords; and eventually it was he who secured the 
passage of the Parliament Bill in 1911. In these negotiations 
and in those with Ireland he was always the peacemaker. 

Jn the First World War he joined the Coalition Gtevem- 
ment as Minister without Pcr^olio. The loss of bis second 
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SOD early in tlie war bad greatly depressed bim; and in 
1916 he made a proposal to the Cabinet for a compromise 
peace which perhaps was partly r^onsible for the fall 
of the Asquith Ministry. Not being a memhex of the 
new Government under Lloyd George, Lansdowne later 
felt free to make his proposals public. His view was 
that a victory after total exhaustion would hardly be 
worth winning- But his letter to the Tdl^rajtk 

was generally repudiated, both by the Government and the 
Press; and he was widely attacked for it. 

In 1918 when the war came to an end he retired to 
the country, and in 1922 had the sorrow of having liis 
favourite Irish home, Perreen in County Kerry, looted 
and destroyed by Irish ^regulars. Some years later, 
on 3rd June 1927, he died suddenly at his younger 
daugjiter^s homo, Newtown Anner, in Tipperary, and was 
buried at Bowood. He left several children; the present 
marquess is his grandson. 

Lansdowne was a modest, cultivated, able but retiring 
ma n, a great county magnate, never aimous for office, but 
feeling it his duty to fulfil the responsibilities of his position. 
As a youi:^ man he was a good rider, s^ot and angler. He 
was also a sound scholar, a well-read historian, an able 
speaker and debater and a capable administrator. He 
wse always a hard worker and used to write standing up 
at a high desk at Bowood. He knew much about many 
things, art, ^rioultuie, botany, sport and the ooloniea 
among them—and he had a wide range of sympathies with 
his many British, Indian and foreign friends. An honest, 
weli-schooled and successful statesman, he left both Canada 
and India contented and peacefnl, and at home he rendered 
valuable services to bis own country, as his predecessors had 
done in the past. A patrician by descent, wealth, education 
and tradition, he was regarded in India as the highest type 
of a real sahib. The American Ambassador, Walter Page, 
called him the most complete aristocrat he had ever met. 
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EARL OF ELGIN 

1894-1899 


V ICTOR ALEXANDER BRUCE, afterweids &th Earl 
of Elgin, and IStli of Kincardine, was bom at Montreal 
in Canada on 16tli May 184&, the eldest son of James 
Bruce, the 8th Earl, by his second wife, Lady Mary Louisa 
Lambton, da i^gh tar of the Ist Earl of Durham. At the 
time of Ids birth his father was Grovemor-General of 
Canada, as his mateinal grandfather had been previously. 
He was educated at Glenalmond and at Eton, and while 
there in 1863 he succeeded his father, who had died in 
India after a short term as Viceroy. 

Elgin went on to Balliol, where he took a second class 
both in Mods and Greats, and then, settling down as a 
country landlord in Fife, began to interest himself in 
Liberal politics, becoming Ch^rman of the Scottish 
Liberal Association. In 1876 he married Lady Constance 
Mary Carnegie, dau^ter of the ^ Earl of Southeak. 
As a Home Ruler he was ^ven office in Gladstone's short 
Government of 1886, first as Treasurer of the Household 
and t hen as First Commiseionet of Works, being also 
sworn of the Privy Council and made Lord-Lieutenant of 
Fife. 

After the Liberals came bac^ to power in. 1892, Elgin 
was oSered and accepted the post of Viceroy of India, 
which, it was understood, had been refused by Sir Henry 
Norman, a.dietinguished soldier. He arrived in Bombay 
gariy in 1894 at the beginning of a Reform agitation. 
Native intellectual opinion was now questioning the sub¬ 
servience of India to British policy. The rupee had again 
fallen in value; and to balance the exchange import 
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duties were imposed—&n unpopular meaeore. Elgin’s 
order tiiat offioial members of the Legislative Council must 
vote as they were told to do was hotly resented; and a 
number of troubles on the Korth-West frontier—in 
Chitral, Malahand and Waziriatan—involved several 
difficult and eipensive military c^editiona. In 1895 the 
separate control by the Governors of the troops in Bombay, 
Madras and Bengal was abolished and all were placed 
under the Commender-in-Chicf in India. 

In 1896 bubonic plague began, followed by tlie greatest 
famine ever yet known in India, It affected seventy 
million people and lasted for several years. These mis¬ 
fortunes darkened much of Elgin’s tenure of office. In 
1897 the North-West border tribes rose again; and the 
Tirah c^edition resulted. Lord Bosebery, speaking of 
Elgin during this time, praised his patient calmness in 
confronting his difficulties. 

Elgin was not a Lawrence, hut a careful, sensible and 
industrious man with no particular advantages of appear¬ 
ance or manner, rather shy, reserved and silent, and 
perhaps not always doing his undoubted talents sufficient 
justice. His Liberal politics also made it harder for 
him to withstand agitation. But hie services satisfied 
the Government, for when he came back to England in 
2899 he was made a Knight of the Garter by Salisbury, 
the Conaervative Prime Minister; and he then became 
succ^ively Chairman of two important Royal Com- 
misflions, one to enquire into the expenditure in the South 
African War and another as w the union of the non- 
established Churches in Scotland. Both of these he 
managed with real success. 

In 1905, in Campbell-Bannerman’s Liberal Ministry, 
EI^ was made Colonial Secretary, Mr Winston Churchill 
being his Under-Secretary; and in that position he was 
largely concerned in setting up the Union of South Africa; 
but to Indian constitutional development he was much 
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less attracted, nor waa he in eympathy with the left wing 
of the Radical (Jovernment, particularly as regards its 
attitude to Chinese labour in South Africa. He said that 
he declined to be a mere partisan. Perhaps for these 
reasons he was not included in Asquith’s Cabinet of 1908, 
though he is believed to have been offered a marquessate, 
which he declined. 

His wife had died in 1910; and three years later he 
married Gertrude Lilian, daughter of Captain William 
Sherbrook, R.N., of Oxton Hall, Nottinghamshire, and 
widow of Captain F. C. A- Ogilvy, R.N. In 1914 he 
became Chancellor of Aberdeen University, and he was also 
Chairman of the Carnegie Trust. He died at BromhaU on 
18th January 1917 at the age of sizty-eight. The present 
earl is his eldest son. 

Elgin had many of the qualities of his father. He was 
patient, cexefii], judicial, able and conscientious. The 
two Elgins are the only example of ia^er and son who 
held the great office of Viceroy of India. Like his colleagues 
in the Government, Aberdeen, GamphclbBanncrman, 
Munro-Ferguson and Rosebery, Blgm was a eound and 
sober Soot and a Victorian Liberal, though, like many of 
that political faith, he stuck to his own particular standards 
and would not always toe the party line. He wore a heard, 
disliked uniform and was no great hand at ceremonial. His 
lot in India fell in evil times; hut he had a £ne tradition 
of public service which he thoroughly f ulfilied with modest 
and honest distinction. 
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MARQUESS CURZON 
1899-1904 and 1904^1906 


G BORQE NATHANIEL CUHZON, afterwards Eatl 
and Marquess Ourzon, was born at Kedleston Hall, 
Derbyshire, on 11th January 1859, the eldest son of the 
Eev. Alfred Ourzon, 4th Baron Scaradale and Rector of 
Kedieston, by Blanche, daughter of Joseph Senhouae of 
Netherhall, Oumherland. 

The CuTzons were an ancient family dating bacic to 
the Crusades and living in a magnificent country mansion 
and park; and George Corson inherited all the pride and 
traditions of his ancestors. After a hard early upbringing 
under a tyrannical goYemess he went to Eton, where every 
success greeted him. He became Captain of the Oppidans, 
a member of Pop where 'he spoke, on India, and was 
sent up for good twenty-three times. Under the tutor¬ 
ship of Oscar Browning he travelled in Europe, and 
from Sir James Stephen he acquired an early interest in 
the East, Speaking, reading, writing and collecting 
absorbed him. At the age of nineteen a curvature of the 
spine first attacked the pain of which followed him 
through life. To resist it he worked like a fanatic. At 
BaUiol he became friendly with the future Lords Salisbury, 
Sfelbome and Midleton; he took a 1st in Mods and was 
elected Presid^t of the Union; but in Greats he only 
took a 2nd. In 1886, however, he was elected a Fellow 
of All Souls. 

On leaving Oxford he travelled in the Near East with 
Edward Lyttelton, afterwards Headmaster of Eton. His 
speeches Imd already gained him a pohtical and literary 
reputation; and he entered London society with klai and 
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soon became one oi fcte leading figures in the eoleotic Crabbet 
Club, and among the so-call^ “Souls/’ 

To supplement his limited income he wrote for the Picaa 
and served aa private eeoretar/ to Lord Salisbury; and 
after a first defeat for South Derbyshire be was elected 
as a Conservative M.P. for Southport in 1886. 

Most of the next two years he spent in Potaia, India, 
Central Asia, the Pamirs, the Far East and the United 
States. He travelled h ard and wrote reviews for newspapers 
while on these journeys, afterwards producing several ex¬ 
cellent and well-informed books, .some of which ore still 
regarded as classics. 

On hie journeys Ourzon had learnt much about the 
frontiers of India and had mode the acquaintance of many 
leading personalities of the Indian and neighbouring states, 
and in 1891 he was appointed Under-Secretaxy at the India 
Office. When the Tory Government went out of office in 
1892 he set ofi to Afghanistan and there met the powerful 
and mysterious Amir Abdurrahman Khan. 

In April 1995 he married Mary Leiter, a beautiful and 
wealthy daughter of Levi Leiter, an American millionaire. 
In the some year he was made Under-Seorotary for Foreign 
Affairs under Lord Salisbury the Prime Minister, who was 
himself also Foreign Secretary. Curzon was now sworn 
a Privy Councillor, and by his remarkable knowledge 
and ready debating power became an important figure in 
the House of Commons—when some distant place was 
mentioned he had always “been there” and knew it 
personally. He was not always an easy or docile lieutenant 
to his chief nor a popular colleague, but his talents, industry 
and information were indisputable. 

In August 1998 he was ofieied and accepted the Vice- 
royalty of India, being then created an Irish baron so 
that he might retain the right of sitting in the House of 
Commons. On Srd January 1899 he was installed in 
Calcutta. Not yet forty years of age, he had already 
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drived at tJia aecith of bie life and ambition; tbougL be 
19 believed to have once said that be re^^ed the Gold 
Medal of the Rojal Geo^aphical Society ae his greatest 
honour. He secirred as hie private eecrfttary an able and 
muoh loved former Indian Civil Servant. Sir Walter 
Lawrence. 

Curzon took his own line at once, going straight to the 
root of things, setting, aside the traditional routine of de- 
pai-tmcntal procedure end worldng day and night. This 
gave him a great name but did not make him much liked 
by his local subordinates or by the authorities at home. 
He imposed his will on the sheikhs in the Persian Gulf; 
he put on duties to juolect the Indian sxigar industry; he 
made a treaty with Tibet, and he tried to reduce the status 
of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies. He formed a 
new North-Western Province, divided Bengal into two 
portions and settled with the Niram of Hyderabad the 
disputed question of the status of Berar, In 1 90S a magnifi¬ 
cent Durbar to celebrate the accession of King Edward VII 
gave Curzon the opportunity of shewing his talent for 
splendour and ceremonial at which he excelled, managing 
every detail himself. 

^ He spoke his mind and had few illusions. He once 
advised the present writer to read much'about a country 
before travelling in it (Bacon’s view); and on another 
occ^on he stressed the constant wish of Russia to get to 
India, and the ignorance of British merchants about the 
posaihilitdeg of trade with China. 

In India his policy was to make the country “a homo¬ 
geneous compound instead of a heterogeneous mixture,” 
and this he believed could only be attained by a strong 
central government that controlled both prmces and 
provinces. He abolished internal differences of rule and 
promoted uniformity in education and fiscal tystems. 

In the meantime Lord Kitchener had arrived in India 
as Commander-in-Chief, and disputes soon arose between 
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him and the Viceroy. The eiisting system in the Aimy 
was that of a dual control—an independent military 
memher as well as the Oommander-m-Chief eat on the: 
Vicero/a Council. But Kitchener wished to be abne and 
supreme in the Army. While this quarrel waa simmering 
Cuiaon went home on leave in 1904, his term of office 
liaving been extended to seven years. He had recently 
been made Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports; and at 
Wftlmer Castle Lady Cuison fell ill. 

At the end of 1904 he returned to India, leaving his 
wife in England; Lord Ampthill had been in charge 
during his absence, Curzon again threw all his energies into 
fresh work, paying special attention to the preservation of 
the Indian historical monuments, irrigation, finance ,and 
the inoreasing suggestions of devolution of government. 
But the struggle'with Kitchener went on; and only after 
the latter had threatened to resign was a compromise 
arrived at. A new military member of Council was then 
appointed, unfortunately withont Carton's approval; so 
he himself resigned—returning to England at the end of 
1905 embittered and, as he thought, ill-treated, He was 
not on the best of terms with 8t John Brodrick, the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, ox with Arthur Balfour, the Prime 
Minister, who both thought his methods too autocratic. 

Six months later Lady Curzon died; and for a time 
Curzon now kept away from political affairs, though he 
was elected a representative peer for Ireland, which gave 
him a seat in the House of Lords. 

He now took up many other interests—the Royal 
Geographical Society, of which he became President; the 
National Gallery, of which he was a Trustee; universal 
military service; the restoration of ancient buildings; 
and particularly the needs of Oxford University, of which 
he was elected Chancellor in 1907. In 1911 he was pro¬ 
moted to an. earldom, with a barony in remainder to his 
daughters—for he had no sons. 
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When tlie wax oi 1914 came Cujrzon reeuroed ofEice as 
Loxd Privy Seal in tlie Coalition Ministry of 1915, and in 
the following year be received tbe Garter and joined the 
Inner Cabinet in Lloyd Geoi^e’s Government. In this year 
be succeeded his father as 5th Lord Soaisdale. 

In January 1917 he married Grace, widow of Alfred 
Duggan and daughter oi J. M. Hinds, formerly United 
States Minister in Brazil. He became Lord President of 
the Council and Leader of tbe House of Lords, and he then 
began to entertain again both in Carlton House Terrace 
in London and in the coimtry, where be bought or rented 
several largo places as well as Kedleston. In politics ho 
was against a Jewish state in Faleetine or Parliamentary 
government in , India—which he had formerly favoured. 
He recognised the agelong aristocratic principle amor^ the 
Indian peoples and had no great sympathy with thc-l^Tti/til 
or Lawyer Rule of Congress. He agreed, however, to 
support a Home Rule policy in Ireland rather against 
his own wishes; and he also changed his views about 
Women’s SufErage and did not opposo it in Parliament. 

After the war and during the Paris Peace Conference he 
acted first as teruporaxy and later as aotual Foreign 
Minister. But he was never in complete control; for Lloyd 
Gkorge, the Prime Minister, kept the reins of the Foreign 
0£5ce in his own hands. In Persia Curzon’s policy was not 
successful; his advice on Egypt and in the Turco-Greek 
dispute was not taken; so ho had the unpleasant idle of 
bearing the blame for the errors of others—indeed he 
was not always consulted. In June 1921, perhaps as a 
compensation, he was created a marquess—he had a 
great respect for rank. The rifts in the Coalition Govern¬ 
ment were now broadening; Curzon could not tolerate his 
position; and he was probably not sorry when in November 
1922 a new Ministry was formed under Bonar Law. 

As Foreign Secretary Curzon wont out to represent the 
British Government at the Lausanne Conference, and by 
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Ms knowledge and manner completely dominated it, being 
lirmer than be had ever been before. In May 1923 Bonar 
Law resigned owing to ill-kealth. Ourzon had with some 
reason expected the succession, for he had been in politics 
for thirty years, had held many high offices, and was 
the most talented and able of the OonBervativcs; bi^t 
Stanley Baldwin was chosen in hia place. This blow was 
probably the bitterest in all Curron’s life; but he con¬ 
tinued loyally to support the new Grovernment, and aftor 
the General Election of 1924 he resumed the post of Lord 
Privy Seal. But early in 1926 he fell suddenly ill at 
Cambridge, and on 20 th March he died in London, and 
after lying in state in Westminster Abbey was buried 
at Kedlesfcon, He left no son and all his major titles 
expired. Lord Zetland wrote an admirable Life of him. 

A distinguished traveller, writer and speaker, a good 
scholar smd historian, a wit (hia early lines “I’ll sing you 
a lay” are well known), kind and genial though exacting, 

immensely mctiouloua in hie work (he wrote most of h^ 

letters with his own hand}, Curson was one of the most 
remarkable Englishmen of his age. Of high birth, tradition 
and industry, he devoted himself to the public service and 
also to mauy other literary, artistic and patriotic interests, 
always in an informed, generous and magnificent manner. 

He did not attain the highest object of hie ambitions_ 

perhaps because of hia dominating attitude—but no 
Viceroy of India ever earned or discharged that great 
office with a more honest eye to the prestige and benefit of 
India and of England. Bhdly conscious of his own un¬ 
doubted talents and position, he was a splendid patriot 
and county magnate and geaerous to many public causes. 
Clemenceau’s remark of him: “orgeat immense— 
was a not unfair tribute. 

His rule in India ended an epoch- Even to-day, fifty 
years after he went there, people speak of "before” and 
“after” Curzon. 
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BARL OF MINTO 
1905-1910 


G ilbert john elliot - Murray - kynyn - 

MOUND, afterwards 4fch Earl of Minto, was born 
in Wilton Crescent, London, on l«b July 1845, tiie eldest 
son of William Hugb, tJie Srd Earl, by bis cousin Emma, 
daughter of (Jcneral Sir Tbomae Hislop, who had com¬ 
manded the Deccan army in the days of Lord Hastings’ 
war against the Pindaris. His great-grandfather, the 
Ist Earl of Minto, had been Governor-General of Lidia 
forty years previously. Under the latter’s name the origin 
of bis family bas abeady been recorded. 

Firet known as Viscount Melgund, he was educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, and at tbe age of 
nineteen joined tbe Scots Guards. As a young man he 
was a famous gentleman jockey, riding several times in 
the Grand National (the only Viceroy to do so) and winning 
the Grand Steeplechase of Paris in 1874. But he was no 
carpet soldier. He went out as war correspondent for the 
M/ymir\g Post with the Carlist army in Spain; and four 
years later be acted as Assistant Military Attache to the 
Ottoman army in tbe Russo-Turkiab War and saw much 
of tbe fighting. In 1879 he volunteered for the second 
Afghan War and served as A.D.C. to Sir Eredciiok Roberts, 
who two years latex took him on to South Africa as his 
private secretary. In 1882 Roily Melgund, as he was 
called, served with tbe Mounted Infantry in Egypt, where 
he was wounded, and for a short time he commanded tbe 
regiment. 

In 1883 he married Mary, daughter of General tbe Hon, 
Charles Obey, a younger son of Lord Grey, the Prime 
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Mirogfeer. Ske was one of the heat looking, most charming 
and popular girls of her day. For the next two years 
Melgund was Military Secretary to Lord Lansdowne when 
GoTcmor'Ocnetal of Canada, and in Fiel’s rebellion he 
acted as Chief of StaS to the Canadian forces and was 
present at the battle of Fish Creek. 

After contesting a seat in Northern Ireland as a Liberal 
Unionist Melgund lived an active country life on his 
Rozburgbshire estate until he succeeded his father in 
1891. In his own covznty he was especially interested 
in the Volunteer movement; for he remained at heart a 
soldier. ’ 

Seven years later, at the age of fifty-three, lie was 
appointed Governor-General of Canada, probably on Lord 
Lansdowne’s recommendation. This office he held for 
nearly siz years with ezoeptdonal success and nnivexeal 
approval. His simple stia^tforward manners and his 
reputation as a sportsman and a soldier endeared him to 
all, while hie wife^s kindneas and beauty much en¬ 
hanced his popularity, Both with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the Canadian Premier, and Joseph Chamberlain, the 
Colonial Secretary at home, he worked on loyal and friendly 
terms. During these years Ihe revenue and population of 
Canada increased by fifty per cent.—settlers poured in from 
England, the United States and Europe, tiie Klondyke 
Gold Mines were opened, Canadian forces took part in the 
South African War—their first military adventure overaeas 
—and the bng-standing Alaska Boundary dispuW with 
the United States of America was settled. In 1902 the 
Duke and Ducheae of York, later King Geoige V and 
Queen Mayy, spent five weeb in Omiada—the first visit 
of a King and 'Queen of England—and in 1904 Minto left 
the Dominion. Seventeen years later, his eldest son was 
to marry a daughter of Gan^. 

Within twelve rcjontixe of leaving Canada Minto was 
appointed Viceroy of India, where his succ«e was hwdly 
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lees titan it bad been in Canada; though when Lord 
Ciirzon heard who his succeesox was to be he is said to 
have asked, “Isn’t that the gentleman who only jiimps 
hedges?” 

During Minto's term of ofhce in India an agreement 
as to frontiers was made with Russia; and though much 
his Indian policy was dictated by John Morl^, the 
Secretary of State for India in Whitehall, for the domestic 
Indian reforms of 1909 Minto himself was mainly re¬ 
sponsible. He added a native member to his Viceroy’s 
Council in the face of much oiitioiem and opposition^ and 
he led the way to more liberal govemment- Even when 
an attempt was made on the lives of Lady Minto and 
himself at Allahabad he refused to desert his beliefs. His 


soldierly bearing and qualities appealed particularly to the 
Indian princes, who saw in him the t)^e of an English 
gentleman and with whom his relations were e 2 :cq>ticinally 
friendly; probably no Indian Viceroy was so universally 
liked and so widely respected: the loyalty and enthusiasm 
of the ruling Indian chiefs during the First World War 
was largely due to his shrewd and cheery camaraderie, 
while Lady Minto’s constant interest and sympathy were 
also of the utmost help to him. The Indian Nurses’ 
Association which she founded for Europeans in India, 
as she had previously started cottage hospitals In Canada; 
beemne and remains an unforgotten example of her 
work. 

Minto left India in 1910 and on arriving home was given 
the Garter; but afterwards he took no part in pohtioal 
affairs, and in 1918 he fell ill, dying at Hawick on ist March 
1914. His eldest son is the present earl. . 

Minto, in the words of Lord Morley, was an able, active 
and consciehtious soldier and public servant, “firm and, 
always loyal and considerate to others, and sensible 
enough to understand the honesty of views with which 
he did not perhaps always agree, but often guiding and 
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seconding hj bis popular peraonality the work of statesmen 
who laid down poHcj.’* His simple common sense and 
diiectnesB of mind «id piirpose, his sympathy and pro¬ 
found sijicerity, did lasting good to the British name in 
India and eased the work of his successors in moro difficult 
times. 
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C HARLES HAEDINGE, afterwards Lord Hording© of 
Penshurst, was fcho second son of Oliarles Stewart, 
2nd Viscount Hardinge, and grandson of tb.© 1st Viscount, 
who had boon Governor-General of India from 1S44 to 
1848. His father had been en M.P., an Under-Secretary 
of State and Chairman of the Trustees of the National 
Gallery- His mother, Lady Lavinia Bingham, daughter 
of the Srd Earl of Lucan, died when he was six years old. 

Born on 20th June 1868 at Highgate, he was educated 
at Harrow and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
was a good oar and football player. He passed into the 
Diplomatic Service in 1880 and then served auecesaively 
in Constantinople, Bucharest and Paris. His account of 
these years in Old Diplomacy makes faaoinating reading/ 
for it shews the early life of a man of character and in¬ 
telligence who was determined to make good. In 1890 
he xnatried hie first cousin, the Hon. Winifred Sturt, 
daughter of Henry, 1st Lord Alington, and niece of Lord 
Northbrook, who fifteen years earlier had been Viceroy of 
India. 

Harding© made a rapid and successful career in the 
Diplomatic Service, becoming Secretary of Legation at 
Teheran, Secretary of Embassy (Counsellor) at St Peters¬ 
burg, Assistant Under-Secretary of State at the Poreign 
Office, and in 1904 Bxitisb Ambasaador at St Petersburg, 
when he was sworn a Privy Councillor. Two years later, 
while still under fifty, he was prorooted to be Permanent 
Under-Secretaiy at the Foreign Office, one of the two most 
powerful and important positions in the Civil Service. 
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Well versed in his profession, popular in society, an 
ambitious, cultivated and able man, lie bad become a 
close friend of King Edward VII, during the latter part 
of whose reign he acted as Minister in attendance on the 
King during his various Continental joumeyfl. The 
knowledge of foreign Covurts and their leading figures 
which he thus acquired was of the greatest value; his 
wife was also attached to the Royal Household. 

Haidinge was now at the very centre of affairs; his 
opinion and bis conduct of business were highly regarded in 
the Cabinet, for he was known to he both an alert and a 
safe man. In 1930 he was chosen by Asquith and Morley 
to be Viceroy of India, a post that Lord Kitchener ha^i 
long coveted; and he was then made a peer, though he 
said that he would have preferred to have waited until 
later for this honour. Three main features distii^ishcd 
his term of office: (I) the Delhi Durbar held in 1913 to 
celebrate King Csorgs V’s accession. This was a triumph 
of oigamsation and ceremony held in a vast and specially 
built camp and attended by ail the Indian princes in their 
gorgeous paraphernalia (one proposed bringing two tigers 
with him). The management and layout of thjg pageant 
was largely due to Hardinge^s personal supervision; it 
probably surpassed the greatest efforts of the Moguls and 
was one of the finest oriental displays that have ever been 
seen. (2) The declaration of tbs reunion of the two parts 
of Bengal which had been partitioned in Lord Ourzon’s 
time, a division which had led to much discontent and 
sedition- (3) The transfer of the capital of India from 
Calcutta to the more central situation of New Delhi. This 
Minoyed the Calcutta merchants an *! British residents, 
but wfifl otherwise an advantage now that contiguity to 
the sea was not a necessi^. 

In 1932, when Lord and Lady Hardinge were making 
their State entry into Delhi on an elephant, a bomb was 
thrown at them by which the Viceroy was badly wounded 
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fijid for some weeks was laid up. Tke goneral result, 
however, was to evoke wide sympathy for him all over 
the country. But in July 1914 he lost his wife, who had 
gone home to England; and a few months later his elder son 
died of wounds received in France in the First World War. 

During this war he successfully supervised the supply of 
Indian troops to Europe; and in the campaign in Meso^ 
potamia it was on Hardinge that devolved the special duty 
of maintaining the transport and maintenance of troops 
and material to the c^edition in the Persian G uJi. Though 
successful at first, this campaign did not go well Later on, 
particularly as regards the medical arrangements and 
care of the sick and wounded. Rardinge went to Busra and 
up the Shat-el'Aiab to see matters for himself; and some 
improvement were improvised. Xn the ensuing enquiry in 
London, though the responsibility was technically his, 
he was exonerated from blame, which was laid more 
directly on the Indian military authorities. 

la the summer of that year the Prime Minister announced 
that because of his great services and in order to benefit by 
his ejcperiencc Hardinge had been requested to remain on 
in India for another six months; and when he returned 
to England in the spring of 1916 he was made a Knight of 
the Garter. 

As soon as he was back the Government again made 
use of his services. For the second time he was appointed 
Permanent Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office, in 
which capacity he later arranged for the Peace Conference 
in Paris. He also acted aa Chairman of the Royal Com-* 
mission on the Rebellion in Ireland. In 1920 he was 
appointed British Ambaasador in Paris, the highest 
position in his profession, and here he remained \mtil 
1922, when he retired from the public service. He had 
led a long public life, he waa becoming tired, and he did not 
get on with Cuxzon, the Foreign Secretary, who had also 
been his predecessor in India. 
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Ill later life he was concerned with business in the City. 
In 1923 and 1924 he acted as British Delegate for India 
in conferences at Geneva, and he attended the House of 
Lords regularly, though he seldom spoke; he used to ait on 
the Bishops’ bench where a lay lord may not speak. He 
lived in London and at Penshurst, where hie garden, Ins 
books and hie Indian correspondents' occupied him. There 
he died on 2nd August 1944 at the ago of eiglity-six. Th<‘ 
present Lord Harding© is his second and only surviving 
son. 

Hardinge was one of the most distinguished public 
figures of his day. As a Civil Servant he had held two of 
the principal embassies mid for ten years he had been the 
permsnent bead of the Foreign Office. He had staged 
the Delhi Durbar and the Paris Peace Conference, and 
during five crucial years he had been Viceroy of India and 
kept up a regular flow of native troops to the British Army. 
He had been the friend and adviser of King Edward VII, 
and he knew nearly every crowned head and leading 

statesman in Europe and many of ttose in Asia_he 

probably received more foreign orders of chivalry tha n 
any man living outside Royal circles. An accomplished 
linguist, a trained diplomat and on efficient administrator, 
his sttooesa had been due in the main to his own ability and 
diligence rather than to adventitious aids. A mine of 
information on conduct, people, places and past events, 
he was a kind, amusing and sympathetic friend. Yet he 
had his full share of personal sorrow; his wife, his elder son 
and his only daughter were all taken from him bug before 
their time. But he did not relax in his work. Full of 
character, energy and determination, he left behind him the 
record of an active and brilliant man who had devoted 
himself to his own duties and to the interests of his country. 
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F REDKRIC JOHN NAPIER THESIOBR, afterwards 
Srd Lord and Ut Viscount Chelmsford, was born at 
7 Eaton Square, London, on I2tb August 1868, the eldest 
eon of Frederic Augustus, 2cd Lord, by Fanny, daughter 
of Major-General Heath, of the Bombay Army. His 
paternal grandfather, when Lord Chancellor in Lord 
Derby’s Cabinet of 1368, bad been raised to the peerage; 
and ^s father, a distinguished soldier who had seen much 
service in the Crimea, the Indian Mutiny and South Africa, 
had risen to the rank of General and had been Lieutenant- 
Gk>vernor of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Thesiger was educated at Winchester and Magdalen 
College, Oxford, where he became a Fellow of All Souls, 
for he was a good classical scholar. After being called to 
the Bar lie married in 18W the Hon. Frances Charlotte 
Guest, daughter of the 1st Lord Wimbome, and he then 
served for some years ae a member of the London School 
Board and of the London County Council. In 1906 he 
succeeded his father in the peerage and was successively 
appointed Governor of Queensland and of New South 
Wales, and in 1913 he was made a G.O.M.G. 

In the First World War he went out to India as a 
Territorial captain with the Dorsetshire Regiment and the 
Royal Army Service Corps, being then nearly fifty years 
of age; and during these years he lost his eldest son from 
wounds received in Mesopotamia. While he waa guarding 
the wireless station near Simla he was designated by 
Hardinge the Viceroy to take a mission of enquiry to the 
Persian Gulf on the medical mismanagement there; but 
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before lie had started he was suddenly appointed Viceroy as 
successor to Hardinge, who had been directed to offer him 
the poet by Austen Chamberlam> the then Secretary of 
State. Chdmsford's brother-in-law, Winahorne, was Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland; his father had governed the Cape 
of Good Hope; arid he LimBelf had held similar posts in 
Australia. According to Hardinge, the names of four 
Tory peers had been submitted to Asquith, the Prime 
Minister, but “he would not look at thorn’*; he prof erred 
a Fellow of All Souls who was on the spot. It is said that 
Chelmsford had the letter in his pocket when hia colonel 
told liim that he ought to be doing somotliing better than 
commanding a company. 

During his five years of office Chelmsford was cloRcly 
concerned in the so-called Montagu-Chelmsford plans 
for devolution which were inaugurated by Mr Edwin 
Montagu, who was first Under-Secretary and subsequently 
Secretary of State for India (1917-22). Montagu visited 
India himself sxd worked hard to persuade both the 
Viceroy and Indian opinion to accept his proposals. There 
had been considerable unrest and agitation for more self- 
government or Homs Rule (Swaraj), led by Mr Gandhi; 
and various extensions of the native share in administra¬ 
tion were mads; the first Indian Governor of a Province, 
Lord Sinha in Behar, being appointed during Chsbnsford’s 
term of o£ce. 

During these years a wide infLusnea epidemic and famine 
spread all over the country and cost many lives; and 
.when in 1919 riots of a revolutionary nature broke out at 
Amritsa, the religious capital of the Sikhs, some troops 
under Brigadisr-Gsn.eral Dyer were employed in aid of 
the civil power. They fired on the mob; and a regrettable 
loss of life of nearly four hundred resulted, which was 
later the subject of a judicial suquiry and censure. 

Early in 1921 the first meeting of the Indian Legislature 
and of the new Chamber of Princes was opened by the 
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Duke of Connaught; and in April of that yeat Chelroaford 
left India. On retaining home lie was made a viscount. 

In the fiiet Labour Government of 1924 he was for a 
short time First Lord of the Admiralty, and he subse¬ 
quently acted for two years as Agent^Gineral in London 
for New South Wales. In 1930 he was appointed Warden 
of Winchester, and in 1982 Warden of All Souls, his former 
colleges- In the following year he died suddenly at the 
age of sixty-four at Aidinpon House, Wantage, on Ist 
April 19SS, The present viscount is his second eon. 

Chelmsford was a quiet and retiring man with a serious 
and lifelong devotion to municipal and public service, 
like his father and his maternal grandfather, he had an 
interest in India and also much knowledge of colonial and 
local govermnent, in which he played by no means a 
colourless but a respected and honoured part. Not a 
strong politician, he had progressive views to which he 
had the courage to adhere. 


I 
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'OUFUS DANIEL ISAACS, afterwards Marquess of 
i t Reading, was bom in London on 10th October 1860, 
the second son of Joseph Michael Isaacs, a fruit merchant 
of Finsbury Square, hy Sarah, daughter of Daniel Davis. 
His family, of Jewish stock, was gifted with hrsins and 
initiative and was to supply a Lord Mayor to London in 
1889. Slightly educated at University College School and 
in Brussels and Hanover, Rufus Isaacs took little interest 
in the family business and at the age of sixteen he went to 
sea os ship’s boy, at a wage of ten shillings a nwntb, on a 
Glasgow cargo boat where he defeated and Imocked down 
the forecastle bully, for he was a boxer and ready with his 
hands. On this voyage he visited South America and 
India, where he was to be Viceroy half a c^tury later. 

On his return to England he again tried the family 
boflinsss, travelling occaaionally to the Continent; hut 
being still unattracted by it, in 1880 he became a clerk and 
later a meniber of the Stock Exchange. Having little 
capital or knowledge, he came to grief and was hammered, 
his debts remaining round his neck for many ^xs. 
Disraeli had had a somewhat similar e^erierice. Finally 
Isaacs turned to the Bar at the late age of twenty-four, 
for he had a fever of ambition, ability and energy, In 
1887 he was called at the Middle Temple ajid in the same 
year he married Alice Edith, daughter of Albert Cohen, a 
Hamburg merchant. 

Hie success at the Bar was almost phenomenal. He had 
a rapid, incisive and persussive address, a finely modulated 
voice, an attractive appearance and manner, and he 
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worked ama^ogly hard. He spoke without notes end 
never bullied witnesses. In his first year he made £500 
and for the neit twenty-five years he was engaged in a 
number of famous actions and causes cU^res of the day, 
among them Allen and Flood, Chetwynd v. Durham, the 
Goudic, Hartopp, Tafi Vale and Whitaker Wright oases. 
When in 1904, just before the Liberals came into office, 
he was elected M.P. for Heading, he was making £28,000 
a year. Tlio new Commercial court liad o)3tyH'cl u fw'sh 
field of success for liim; and his reputation kept puco witli 
his iuoome. 

In the House of Commons he soon made his mark, 
becoming a friend of Lloyd George; and in 1910 Asquith 
appointed him Solicitor-General, promoting Iiim in a few 
months to be Attorney-General, Two years later he was 
sworn a Pii^ Councillor and given a scat in the Cabinet, 
the first Attorney-General to sit there. In this capacity 
he conducted several important Bills through the House. 

During 1912 and 1913 ho was much liarasscd by accusa¬ 
tions connected with the purchase of shares in the Mai^coni 
Company, of which his brother was managing director, 
and in which he had foolishly bought some shares (though 
only at the market price) in company with other Ministers; 
but aitci a long and careful enquiry the House of Commons 
exonerated him of any improper motive or action. In the 
press of business he was often careless (and not very 
successful) about his personal financial affairs. Despite 
this trouble he was in October 1913 appointed Lord Chief 
Justice of England in succession to Lord Alverstone. 
He could always sleep at a moment’s notice, and he used 
to say that that fitted him to be a judge. A few months 
later he was created a baron as Lord Beading. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 be was called into 
counsel by the Cabinet and the Treasury, and he took 
a large share in the financial legislation necessitated by 
hostilities; indeed for many months he continued to work 
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day a&d mglit at this as well as at his judicial duties. As 
an acknowledgment of this double strain he was mads a 
6. C.B. in June 1915- By that time Great Britain’s balances 
in New York had disappeared and it waa vital to get more 
credit. A Presidential election was in view; and the out¬ 
look was not favourable. It was accordingly determined 
to send an Anglo-French Loan Mission to the States; and 
Reading was chosen as its leader. 

“VVitK his expert advisers he arrived in New York in 
September- He already had friendly connections with 
the great banking house of J. P. Morgan; and his tact, 
eloquence and statesmanship enabled him to carry through 
his mission. He negotiated with Miniaters and bankers, 
addreesed public and private meetings, and within a 
month had raised a loan of 500 million dollars. He then 
returned to his work in London, and in June 1916 waa made 
a viscount. 

Early in the following year the United States came into 
the war; and Eeadiz^ was sent to Washington and 
Ottawa as High Commissioner to supervise and co-ordinate 
the immense orders for material which the British Govern¬ 
ment waa placing in America. 

On his return to London in November he was raised 
to an earldom, and two months later be was appointed 
Ambassador in Washington- Mr Page, then American 
Ambassador in London, writing to President Wilson, 
said of him: “He is one of the ablest Englishmen 
not so spectacular as old Dissy, but far sounder. In a 
concrete job he will succeed better than any man.” The 
Times called him the “ Government’s hnandal right hand.” 
Two difficult problems with which he had to deal durii^ 
his embassy were the temporary command of the fresh 
American troops by British generals and the sale to India 
of large cons^nments of silver to meet the shortage of 
currency there. In August 1918 he went back for con¬ 
sultation to London, having received honorary degrees at 
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all the major Amwican vmiversitieB, a unique honour for 
u foraig&er. 

After the Armistice Beading paid a brief visit to Baris 
as a member of the Supreme Council, arid he tlien returned 
to Washington to take leave on the completion of his 
mission in May I Did. 

For some montlia lie now restJmed wliafc seemed the 
comparatively dull routine of trying causes and travelling 
circuit, until early ih 1921 he was appointed Viceroy of 
India in succession to Lord OholinsCord. He was now 
over sixty years of age and had behind him a quarter of a 
century of gniellmg work; but his thirst for furtiicr aud 
fresh activities had not diminislicd. Tho Greoo-Turkiah 
war had greatly exacerbated Moslem feeling in India; and 
the support given to the Greeks by the Government in. 
Londort made the position delicate. Reading deprecated 
this policy and pressed for his advice to be made known, so 
Edwin Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, released 
the relevant despatch witlxout asking the Cabinet^a leave, 
and in consequence had to resign his office. Mcanwliilo in 
India Reading was exeroising a wide and moderating 
influence on domestic policy, for he had a racial flair for the 
East. His Liberal prmoiplea were known, and his judicial 
attitude was appreciated. 

In 1922 the Prince of Wales paid a visit to India; and 
in the following years there was much domestic legisla¬ 
tion. The Press Acts were repealed; a protective tariff 
was inaugurated; the opium traffic was still further re¬ 
stricted; and the Indian marine was reorganised. The 
position of Indians in the Dominions and self-governing 
Colonies was also a constant subject of negotiation. In 
1924 there were serious Hindu-Moslem riots at ICohat in 
the North-West Provinces, and these went on simmering 
for some time, 

Bply in 1926 Reading went home for three months, 
leaving Lord Lytton, Governor of Bengal, in charge: He 
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returned to India in August, and waa again laced with 
the continuing antagonism between Hindus and Moslems, 
06 well os with the rapid rise of communal organisations 
which adversely afiected the working of the provincial 
legislatures. During all his term of office Beading had 
maintained constant friendly relations with the ruling 
princes, as he also did with four successive Secretaries of 
Stat<^—ta«ks that were not always easy. 

In April 1926 he fina lly returned to England and was 
immediately advanced, without consultation, to a mar- 
t^ueasate, the first Englishman since, Wellington to have 
risen in his lifetime to this rank from that of a commoner. 
His religion debarred him from the Garter. He was now 
for the first time in his life without occupation, and, 
having no pension, without very much income. So he 
turned again to the where his experience and mental 
endowments soon opened a new field for him. He joined 
the Board of Imperial Chemical Industries, of which he 
was later President; he became Chairman oi United 
Newspapers, of the Palestine Electric Corporation and of 
Carreras Tobacco, and a director oi the National Provincial 
Bank. Here Lis finaninal and legal knowledge, his high 
repute and position, were of the first importance; and he 
devoted himself to the interests of his companies with his 
usual industry and acumen. 

He still kept up his connection with India end with the 
India Office, but he remained always opposed to the grant 
of Dominion etatus; the time, he thought, for that had not 
yet come. For the depressed classes and fox those of his 
own faith in Europe he felt and shewed constant sympathy 
and help. 

In 192S he was appointed Captain of Deal Castle, and 
in that year he served his term as Treasurer of the Inner 
Temple, an office he had never yet found time to fill. In 
1930 he led the Liberal delegation to the India Round 
Table Conference, where he occupied the key position- 
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In January of that year he had lost his wife, who had long 
been in poor health but had subordinated her interests to 
hia own. Her help and sympathy in England, America 
and India had always been his constant stand-by. 

On the formation of the National Government in the 
summer of 1931 Beading became for a few months Foreign 
Becretaiy and Leader of the House of Lords; hut he took 
no office on the reform of the adroinietration in October. 
The constant labour, day and night, and the journeys to 
Paris and Geneva would have been too severe a tax on liis 
strength. In that sumraer he married Stella, daughter of 
Charles Chamaud. She had been his late wife’s private 
secretary and has become well known for her many 
beneficent activities in the leadership of Women’s oi^aniea- 
tions. With her he went for a long holiday in Palestine 
and Egypt bo restore his health, and at Luxor he fell 
dangerously ill with double pneumonia; but he made a 
marvellous recovery. 

After a visit to the United States for some ceremonies 
he was appointed in 1934 Lord Worden of the Cinque 
Porte, and thereafter he lived much at Walmer Caatle, 
where he was near to the sea which he so much loved. But 
his strength had long been overtaxed; and after n short 
illness he died full of honours at 32 Guraon Street, on 
30th December 1935, at the ago of seventy-five. The 
present marquess is his only sou. 

Few people of out days have had a more remeikable, 
rapid and romantic career with more successes in so many 
difierent directions than Lord Reading. An abstemious 
and healthy man, his handsome appearance, his clear 
understanding and address, his diplomatic mmmer and 
financial experience and his many popular social gifts 
inspired those with whom he came in contact with a real 
afiection, and enabled him to fill some of the highest places 
in the State with a general approval and admiration that 
have rarely been surpassed. 
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E dward Frederick lindley wood, latcr 

Lord Irwitt and Earl of Halifax, was bom on 16 th 
April 1881, at Powdorham Castle, Devon, the fourth son of 
Charles, 2ud Viscount Halifax, hj Lady Agnes Elirabotb 
Courtenay, only daughter of William, 11th Earl of Devon. 
Tho Woods had been established in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire since the early seventeenth century and were the 
owners of considerable agriculture and coal-mining estates. 
The let viscount, Sir Charles Wood, had been a distin¬ 
guished Whig statesman, and after taking a double first 
at Oxford had sat in the House of Commons for forty years 
and been successively Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
President of the Board of Control, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Secretary of State for India and Lord Privy 
Seal, until he was raised to the peerage in 1866. A man 
of wide repute and influence, with a thorough knowledge 
of Indian afiairs which he had managed in London in the 
days of the Ba^ India Company and of the Crown, before 
and after the Mutiny, he lived to the age of e^hty^foui. 
His son, the 2nd viscount, who lived to the age of 
ninety-four, was a staunch and prominent High Chuxoh- 
man, an Ecclesiastical Comroissioner and President of the 
Bi^lish Church Union for forty years, a greatly respected 
figure in Yorkshire. 

Edward Wood while still a boy became his father’s 
heir by the death of his three elder brothers. He was 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, where, like his grand- 
father, he took first-class Honours, and was then elected 
a Fellow of All Souls. In 1909 he married Lady Dorothy 
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Onslow, daughter of William, 4th Earl of Onslow, and in 
the following year he became M.P. for Ripon. He waa 
soon recognised as a promisiiig and popular member of 
Parliament, for he had both character and courage, 
qualities which always appeal to tho House of Commons- 
Like his grandfather, he already had the makings of a 
statesman; and like his father, ho was a loyal and con¬ 
vinced Anglican; he was also a keen and practised rider 
in the hunting field and was Mastor of tho Middleton Pox- 
hounds. In the Pirst World War lie served in France os a 
major in the Yorkshiini Dragoons, his local Yeomanry 
regiment, being mentioned for his services in despatches. 

In 1917 he was made Assistant Secretary at the Ministry 
of National Service, and four years later ho was trans¬ 
ferred as UndoSocrctary to the Colonial Office. Here he 
did well, for he was serious, ready and courteous. In 1.922 
he was appointed President of the Board of Education and 
a Privy Councillor, entering tho Cabinet at the age of 
forty; and in tho following year lie became Minister of 
Agriculture and Fishotios. He was also a personal friend 
of Arthur Balfour, Stanley Baldwin and Neville Chamber¬ 
lain, who all had a high opinion of his merits, and he was 
regarded by many of the younger Conservative M.P.s as 
the future leader of their party. 

At the end of 1925 Edward Wood waa selected as 
Viceroy of India to succeed Lord Reading, and he was then 
raised to the peerage as Lord Irwin. He went out in April 
1926; and his time in India coincided almost entirely with 
the active rise of Congress and the widespread and in¬ 
creasing agitation for Swaraj. The recent World War had 
encoun^ed this movemeat towards independence by 
shewing that the West was not invincible. Irwin’s natural 
sympathies were not opposed to this desire; and his 
moderating Muenco was able to some extent to control 
and direct it. Its protagonist was the Mahatma Gandhi, 
an ascetic, enlightened and exalted Hindu politician who 
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had become the apostle of the British must go policy, the 
keynote of which was to preserve Hinduism. But Gandhi 
and many of his followers were religious men, and they 
reco^^iised and respected the genuine religious beliefs and 
conduct of the Viceroy. His tall, spare figure, thoughtful 
expression and quiet manners appealed to them; they 
admitted his gresviias and jneia^. 

In 1928 a statutory Commission under Sir John (now 
Viscoimt) Simon visited India to examine the whole 
question of her relations with the Paramount Power. It 
wad during their visit to India that Lord Irwin in October 
1929 made his famous pronouncement which indicated the 
aim of the British Government: ''that the natural issue 
of India’s constitutional progress was the attainment of 
Domimon status.’’ He had been in London for four 
months leaving Lord Goschen in charge. In this year, 
just before Christmas, when Lord and Lady Irwin were 
approaching New Delhi a bomb blew up a coach of the 
Viceregal train, though without hurting them. 

The Report of the Simon Commission was not well 
received in India; and as Gandhi had started campaigning 
against the Salt Laws he had to be interned. After his re¬ 
lease he had conversations with the Viceroy which led to the 
so'oalled "Delhi Pact,” and he was subsequently a delegate 
to the Bound Table Conference in London; but on his 
return to Lidia he reverted to his policy of opposition. 
Meanwhile the Viceroy’s critics accused him alternately of 
' harshness and weakness. 

All these years were full of great political difficulty; 
but a number of useful domestic laws and ordinances were 
passed in many states and provinces. 

Lord Irwin returned to England in 1931 and was then 
made a Knight of the Garter. In the following yesj he 
was again appointed President of the Board of Education 
and in 1933 Chancellor of Oxford University in guccesaion 
to Lord Ourzon. Early in 1934 he succeeded his father 
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&s drd Vi&couAt Halifax, and from then onwarda !be filled 
a number of the cMef political posts. He did not seek 
office, office sought him. He was made Secretar)' of State 
for War and Lord Privy Seal in 1936; Lord President of 
the Council in 1037; and finally Foreign Secretary in 1038. 
In that capacity he had to deal with the imminence of 
hostilities with Germany. He visited Berlin and accom- 
pttied Neville Chamberlain to meet Mussolini in Borne and 
Hitler on the Rhine. Like Chamberlain (and Sir Robert 
Walpole), Lord Halifax was ready to go a long way to 
spare England another war. His efforts, however, were 
fruitless, and were afterwards stigmatised by some as 
“ appeasement.’ ’ During these years he was also a popular 
and successful leader of the House of Lords. 

At the momentous change of Government in May 1940 
he could almost oertainiy have had the offer of the Premier¬ 
ship had he so desired. But, like Cuizon, he was a peer, 
and the voice of the country called for Mr. Churchill. 

Three months later, on the death of Lord Lothian, Lord 
Halifax was appointed Ambassador to the United States, 
and there he remained fox five years, travelling and speaking 
all over the country and maintaining the closest and most 
friendly relations with President Roosevelt in Washington. 
He also remained a member of the War Cabinet in London. 
Lord Halifax’s tenure of his mission during the delicate 
and often crucisl periods of the Second World War entitle 
him to be reckoned as a great Ambassador. 

In 1944 he was r^ed to an earldom, and in 1946 on the 
termination of his embaeey he was given the Order of 
Merit, the first ex-Vieexoy to receive it. Two years later 
he was made Chancellor of the Order of the Garter. One 
of the few who can away the House of Lords by a speech, he 
is now regarded as an elder statesman; he is a member of the 
House of Laity and of the Council of the B.B.C. and a 
D.O.L., ox its equivalent, of twelve British, Canadian and 
American Universities. 
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MARQUESS OF WILLINQDON 
mi'1936 


F reeman THOMAS, afterwards Earl and Marquess of 
WillingdoQ, was 1;om at Batten in Sussex on 18th 
September 1866, the only son of Proeman Thomas of that 
place and of Yapton, by the Hon. Mabel Brand, daughter 
of Heniy Bouverie, lat Viscount Hampden, formerly 
Speaker of the House of Commons. His family, long 
settled in Sussex, was descended from Arthur Freeman, who 
had married a daughter of Sir George Thomas, Governor of 
the Leeward Islands in 1750; and their aon Inigo, M.P. for 
Weobley, had taken the name of Thomas on inheriting his 
mother^s property. 

Freeman Thomas was educated at Eton and Trinity 
Coll^, Cambridge, where he was a distinguished athlete, 
being Captain of the Cricket Eleven both at his school and 
university, thus wearing the coveted light blue cap for 
seven consecutive years. He was also a deft fives player, a 
good shot and a k^ rider to hounds, being for some time 
Master of the Eastbourne pack. 

In 1892 he married Marie Adelaide, daughter of Thomas, 
afterwards 1st Earl Brassey, a prominent Liberal, and the 
son of a wealthy contractor. He then took the surname of 
Freeman-Thomas. From 1897 to 1900 he served as A.D.C. 
to his father-in-law when Governor of Victoria; and on 
returning to England he was elected as Liberal M.P. for 
Hastings and later for Bodmin. He was good-looking, 
good-tempered, shrewd, a good mixer and very popular in 
House of Commons; and when the Liberals came into 
office in 1905 he was appointed a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury and a Whip, a post for which he was eminently 
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suited. Five years later he was promoted to the House of 
Lords as Lord Willingdon, being then appointed a Lord 
in Waiting. 

In 1913 he was made Governor of Bombay, wliore his 
£riendiy and straightforward qualities in council and his 
abilities at outdoor sports at once made him an outetanding 
suooess. In the following year he lost l)is eldest son in the 
First World War. Five years later he was transferred as 
Governor to Madras, where he was as well liked as he had 
been in Bombay. In both presidencies he was much 
helped by his active and attractive wife, whom he called 
his "constant inspiration and encouragement,” and he 
was generally considered, both in India and at liomc, as an 
ideal Governor. In ld 2 i he was the Delegate for India at 
the Geneva Conference; and on finishing his term at Madras 
he was advanced to a viscountcy. In 1926 Willingdon was 
sent as head of a mission to China to settle the terms of the 
Boxer Indemnity. He travelled by way of Canada, where • 
his father-in-law had built the Grand Trunlc Railway, and 
had then to traverse much of tho Chinese Empire, moving 
between South and North to visit the rival War Lor(2 
and crossing their frontiers under heavy escorts. While 
he was in China he received the ofier of the Governor^ 
Geneialship of Canada; and on his return to England he 
was mode a G.C.M.G. 

Willingdon was now a man of sixty, but very young for 
his age, a tried and ejcperienced officer of the (hown. His 
work in the Dominion was facilitated by the new system 
under the Statute of Westminster of having a High Com- 
missbnei in Ottawa who was responsible lor all official 
oommunications with the various departments in White¬ 
hall, so that the Governor-General became only the 
constitutional representative of the Sovereign. This was* 
followed by the exchange of diplomatic envoys between 
Canada and the United States and other countries 
Li 1927 the Diamond Jubilee of the Canadian Federation 
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was celebrated by visits to Canada from tbe Prince of 
Wales and Stanley Baldwin, the British Prime Minister; 
the long-standing controversy between Canada and New¬ 
foundland xegardii^ the Labrador frontier was formally 
settled; and a new International Peace bridge was opened 
connecting Ontario with Buffalo in the United States. 
In 1929 Kamsay MacDonald also visited Canada. 

The Willingdons had endeared themselvea to the 
Canadians; he was called their most popular Governor- 
General; and on Lord Halifax completing bis term of 
office in India there seemed to be no one more suitable 
for the place than one who had already served there for ten 
years and knew and was known to many of its leading figures. 
Pour of WiJlingdon*s predecessors iu India, Hlgin, Dufferin, 
Lansdownc and Minto, had all been Oovemors-General of 
Canada; but only once in the last century had a former 
Governor of a Presidency, Bentinck, risen to the highest 
place in India, though Lawrence had refused the Governor* 
ship of Bombay. 

Willingdon, who was now given on earldom, took up 
his new office in 1931. He was the oldest Viceroy who had 
ever gone out to India, but he shewed few signs of age. He 
at once started travelling about the country by air, the 
first Viceroy to do so. 

India was still mainly occupied with the Independence 
movement, though there was now an interval of oom- 
poxative qiriet; but in 1934 one of the greatest earthquakes 
ever known devastated many provinces and states and 
monopolised attention. 

In 1935' self-government under responsible ministries 
was accorded by the British Parliament to eleven provinces 
of British India, their relations to the Central Executive 
being designed to some extent on a line with those of the 
Federal Constitution in the United States of America. 
During these years various measures were passed to 
regulate the Indian currency; and a commercial treaty 
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waa made with Japan—a rising competitor with, India in 
trade and industry. All his duties Willingdcn liad carried 
out with exceptional success. He wae immensely popular 
with the Rajahs, for his gallant bearing and open^ friendly 
manner won tixe hearts of all. He fought against the 
divisions between English and Indian society. As Sir 
James Grlgg says, “To any visitor he invariably conveyed 
the impression that his visitor was the one person on earth 
he most wanted to see.’' 

In 1935 he hod had soma short leave in England, largely 
occupied with departmental work and formal entertain- 
menta. He said to the present writer; “My holiday will 
only begin when I step on board ship on my return journey/’ 
On his final return home in 1936 Wiilingdon was raised 
to a marquessate, and was later appointed Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Porte and Chancellor of the Order of St 
Michael and St George. His activity and devotion to 
duty remained undiminished; and in 1938 he led an 
important Good Will Mission, and in 1941 a Trade Delega¬ 
tion, to South America. Besides having been for twenty 
oonaecutdve years a Governor or Govemoi-General in East 
or West, he had thus travelled in the service of the State 
from China to Peru. 

His good health, good will and good nature gave him a 
happy life which he always enjoyed, working to the end. 
Pull of honours, beloved by all who knew him, an honest 
and able patriot, he died in London on 12th August 1941, 
at the age of seventy-four. The present marquess is his 
younger and only surviving son. 
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MARQUESS OF LINLITHGOW 
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V ICTOR ALEXANBBK JOHN HOPE, now Marquess 
of Linlithgow, was bom on 24th Soptembet 1887, at 
Hopetoun House in that county, the eldest eon of John 
Adrian Hope, 7th Bad oi Hopetoun and later 1st Marquess 
of Linlithgow, by the Hon. Heresy Alice de Moleyns, 
daughter of the 4th Lord Ventiy. The Hopes are an ancient 
Scottish family of lai^e estates and of long public service, 
The 7th Earl had esrved as the hist Goreinor-OeneiaL oi 
the Commonwealth of Australia from 1900 to 1902, when 
he had been raised a step in the peerage. 

His son, the present marquess, first Imown as Lord 
Hopetoun, was educated at Eton. In 1908 he succeeded 
his father, and three years later he married Doreen 
Maud, daughter of Sir Frederick Milner, 7th Baronet. 
A good cricketer and golfer, he served throughout the 
First World War with the Lothians and Border Horse, 
on the stafi, and in command of a battalion of the Royal 
Scots. From 1922 to 1924 he was Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, and from 1924 to 1926 Deputy Chairman of the 
Conservative Pai^ organisation. He was then appointed 
Chairman of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India, with which he worked in that country from 1926 
to 1928. On its conclusion he was made a O.O.I.E. 
and also a Knight of the Thistle. He then became 
Chairman of a Departmental Committee on Agricultural 
Dis^bution and Prices, of the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, and President of the Navy League. In 
198S he was selected to. be the Chainuan of the very 
important Joint Parliamentary Select Committee on 
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TndiaQ OoDstitutional B&forms. He thiis ac(^uired a wide 
fiTstriLand knowledge, not only of the politics and ad- 
mimstration, but also of general Indian aSairs, and when 
in 1936 he was appointed Viceroy of India he probably 
knew more about the problems of that country than any 
of his predecessors had done, except perhaps Curson. 

His Viceroyalty of well over seven years was tlie longest 
there has been since India was transferred 'from the East 
India Company to the Crown in 1858. It fell in times of 
unprecedented difficulty, for during its earlier period the 
Viceroy had to face tlie task of putting into effect the 
Government of India Act of 1935, and from 1939 to 1943 
he had the iromense responsibility of organising India for 
war. 

A tall, imposing man, who towered above the Indian 
rulers and his own bodyguard, Lord Linlithgow had both 
knowledge and judgment, and he managed his delicate 
task with an admirable degree of success. He was always 
ready to make the first move, and his published corre¬ 
spondence was marked by patience, sincere anxiety and 
appreciation of all the points of view put forward. His 
personal interest in the details of administration and 
his tireless industry compared widi those of Dalhousie 
and Curzon. He was essentially a leabst. 

The early ycora of his Viceroyalty were marked by the 
first general election in 1937, under the Government of 
India Mt of 1036, and by the introduction of the system 
of provincial autonomy it provided. At the elections the 
Congress Party obtained a majority in six of the eleven 
Provincial Assemblies. But they refused at first to take 
office, and it was only after explanations and reassurances 
hy the Viceroy that they consented to do so. They re¬ 
mained in office until the outbreak of the war in 1939, 
But in October of that year the Congress Governments 
resigned; and the Governors had then to take over power. 
As arrangements to bring the Federal part of the scheme 
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into operation wore not yet complete, further action on it 
was temporarily postponed. 

The period 1939 -43 was marked by repeated en¬ 
deavours by the Viceroy to meet Indian political aspira¬ 
tions and to secure a friendly relation between this country 
and the chief political parties in India, and by the organisa¬ 
tion of India for war. 

In October 1939 a statement of the intentions of the 
British Government proved insufficient to secure Oongrcfis 
support; and in August 1940 a further statement by the 
Viceroy accepted the principle that the future constitu¬ 
tion of India should, after the war, be prepared by Indians 
themselves; and it also gave assurances to lainorities. In 
July 1941 the Governor-Generars Council was expanded 
and given an Indian majority; and a representative 
National Defence Council was established. In the spring 
of 1942, Sir Stafford Orippa’ Mission made estenflive an <4 
far-reaching constitutional proposals, hut again without 
success; and there followed in the autumn of that year Mr 
Gandhi^s “Quit India ” resolution, and the serious internal 
disorders that succeeded it No solution of the constitu¬ 
tional problem had been reached, despite continued 
efforts, when Lord Linlithgow’s term ended. 

But while hia repeated endeavours had borne little fruit 
in the political field, the Viceroy’s efforts for the organisa¬ 
tion of India for war were an outstanding success. A 
Defence of India Committee, presided over by Admiral 
of the Fleet Lord diatfield, had visited India from 1938 to 
19.S9; and from the beginning of the war, India’s readiness 
to help in men and munitiona was mads known. A force 
of over two million men, containing material of first-claas 
fightmg quality, was recruited for the Army; while India’s 
war potential in terms of industrial production and the 
production of military weapons was also developed to the 
highest degree; and in this the Viceroy took the closest 
interest, and also in the equally important matter of 
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supply: indeed, Indians vast war contiifcution in men, 
money and material was due in no small degree to his 
steady and consistent persona! stimulus and support. 

la 1943 Lord Linlithgow returned home after seven and 
a half years as Viceroy. He had home an exceptionally 
heavy burden. Although he had not found the solution of 
the political problem, he liad made clear the anxiety of 
the Government at home to meet India's national aspira¬ 
tions, while in the organisation of India for war he had 
provided the firm hand and cool judgment that were called 
for at a most critical time. He was one of tlic few who 
considered military danger to be as likely to come from the 
Eiifit as from tlie West. He wanted to build a road from 
India to Burma over the mountains, but the expense was 
prohibitive and the soldiers wanted other things more. 

In much of his work Lady Linlithgow had been a 
constant help to him, and particularly by her establish¬ 
ment of a tuberculosis fund and campaign throughout 
India. 

On his return Lord LinUthgow was made a Knight of 
the Garter, which he alone outside the Royal circle now 
holds in addition to the Thistle. In 1944 and 1945 he 
served as Lord High Commissioner to the Church of 
Scotland. He is Chancellor of Edinburgh University, 
Captain of the Royal Company of Archers, Lord-Lieutenant 
of Linlithgow and Chairman of the Midland Bank. 
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A KCIIIBALD PERCIVAL WAVELL, now EarZ WaveU, 
wag bom on 5th. May 1883 at Colchester, the son of 
Mdjox-Geneial Archibald Graham Wavell by Lilian Mary, 
daughter of Richard Percival of SpringdeMg ne^ Biadwell 
in Cheshixe. His family had a long history of public and 
military service. They had been sheriffs and members of 
Parliament, Cavaliers in the seventeenth century, and had 
given nine mayors to the city of Winchester. Both his 
grandfather and father had been general officers, the former 
serving in the Peninsular War and the latter in command 
of the Highland Brigade in South Africa, after which he 
settled near Cranborne Chase in Dorset. 

Archibald Wavell took a acholarship at Winchester, 
where he was considered one of the best brains that famous 
school had sent to the Anny. He passed fourth into 
Sandhurst and in 190 L was commissioned in the Black 
Watch—his father^s regimeat- After seeing some alight 
service in South Africa he was sent to India, where he 
devoted bimaelf to the serious study of his profession, to 
learning languages and to travel and sport, much as Sir 
William Robertson had done twenty years eather. At the 
age of twenty-five he passed first into the Staff College, 
and was sent to Russia to leain the language. Here again 
he travelled about the country, and was attached to the 
Russian Army on manceuvies. On his return home he was 
appointed first to the Military Tra ining Department and 
later to the Intelligence Branch of the Gleneral Staff. 

He was early in Prance in the First World War, serving 
as a brigade-major, and later as liaison officer in the 
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Caucaeus and Egypt, wbexa he wae a friend of T. E. 
Lawrence. In 1916 he married Eugenie, daughter of 
Colonel Owen Quiik, C.B., The Weleh Regiment. At the 
age of thirty-three he was already a brevet lieutenant- 
colonel; and after a short spell on the 8ta€ of the High 
Commaud at Versailles ho was again in Egypt’ under Lord 
Allcnby, where he became a brigadier-general and Oliief 
of Stafi to an Army corps. Here again ho much incrcase<l 
his laiowlcdgo of tlic Near and Middle East. At the 
end of the war, on tlie scaling down of ranks, he rejoined 
his regiment at Cologne as a major, but waa soon appointed 
an A. A.G. at tlie Wax O^ce and went on regularly with the 
study of bis profession. 

By 1930, at the age of forty-soven, he was a brigade 
commander in England, specialising in training and 
phydoal htness; and three years later he was promoted 
major-general. In 1937 he was appointed to command the 
troops in Palestine, and for a short time he held the 
Sou^ern Command in England, being then knighted and 
created a K.C.B. In the following year he was made 
Oonunander-in-Chief, Middle East; and was soon plunged 
an a major role Into the Second World War. 

During 1940-41 he fought a series of largely simul¬ 
taneous campaigns in the Sudan, Eritrea, Italian Somali¬ 
land, Abyssinia, Libya, Greece, Crete, Syria and Irak, of 
varying fortunes, and probably of a diversity, importance 
and extent unequalled in milit^ history; policy was often 
imposed on strategy. In the winter of 1940 with about 
80,000 troops he made a rapid advance against a far greater 
Kalian force (416,000) along the North African coast into 
Tripolitania, a welcome and encouraging stroke for the 
Allies at a very low ebb of the wax. General Fuller calls 
this one of the most audacious campaigns ever fought; “in 
two months, December 1940-February 1941, an army of 
ten divisions was destroyed.” But Wavell was obliged to 
detach diviaona to Greece and to the Sudan; the Germans 
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atiived in force; and in March he had to retire on Egypt. 
There wa« fche presage of more danger farther East, and in 
the summer of 1941 he changed places with Sir C. 
Auchinleck and became Commander*in-Chief in India: 
while there he had also for a time the administrative control 
of the earlier part of the Burma campaign and of the 
South-West Pacific theatre of wax. He was the first Allied 
general to command a combined force of British and 
American troops; there were few fully trained formations 
left in India. 

In 1948 he wae promoted Field-Marshal, and on the 
retirement of Lord Linlithgow he was appointed Viceroy 
of India, and created a viscount. His military responsi¬ 
bilities did not cease, for during this, as during the earlier 
World War, invaluable assistance was given to the British 
Forces by native troops from India, who suficred over a 
hundred thousand casualries. These had to be fed, as had 
India, now that Siam and Burma were no longer supply 
areas. Daring all the time of his Viceroyalty the long and 
complicated negotiations on the question of self-govern¬ 
ment continued between the Cabinet in London and the 
Indian Ck>ngress, but no agreement acceptable to both 
was arrived at, and tension remained high. The Muslims 
were not as well organised as the Hindus. 

In March 1947, after the war was over, Lord Wavell 
resigned his office. It may be that he did not see eye.to 
eye with the Home Government on the method and time¬ 
table by which the hquidation of Britwh rule in India was 
to he completed. He was given an earldom; and was 
subsequently appointed to the historic post of Constable 
of the Tower of London. 

He maintains his sporting and literary interests. He 
has had more than a dozen hones broken at different times, 
and is the author of several books on military subjects and 
an antholc^ of light verse. 

Lords Cornwallis, Hastings, Hardinge and Wavell are 
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the 00 I 7 regular eoldiers of high rank who have also beeu 
Govarnora-Gensral of India. Three of them had previouaty 
been oSered the Command-in-Chief in India; but only 
Lord Wavell held it. 

Lord Wavell admits to a liWj^ for “unorthodox 
aoldieis, and a leaning to the unorthodox in war/* though 
ho ascribes to himself “ a lack of enterprise in straying from 
the regular path of soldiering.” His varied campaigns in 
three continents have probably given him more military 
experience than any commander now living. Like hb 
predecessors, Lords Halifax and Linlithgow, he is a listener 
rather than a talker. One of his favourite remarks is 
supposed to be "I see.” 
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EARL MOTTNTRATTEN 
April to AuffU4t 1947 

L ord LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN, aow BailMomitbatten 
of Burma, was born at Progmore House, Windsor, 
on June 1900, tbe second son of Admiral of tbe Fleet 
Prince Louis of Battenbcrg, afterwards first Marquess of 
Milford Haven, by Prinoees Victoria, dau^ter of Louis TV, 
Grand Duke of Hesse, and Princess Alice of Great Britain. 
The Battenberg family descend morganatically from an 
earlier Grand Duke of Hesse, and were distinguished for tbeii 
talents and boks. Prince Louis, an extremely able sailor, 
was First Sea Lord at the beginning of tbe First World 
War, and after it was raised to the peerage, when he 
changed bis name to Mountbatten. One of his daughters 
married Prince Andrew of Greece and is mother of the Duke 
of Edinburgh, and the other is Crown Princess of Sweden. 

His second son, Louis, waa educated at Osborne, 
Dartmouth, and Christ’s College, Cambridge; and after 
serving in H.M.S. Lion and Qtieon Elizabeth, Lord Beatty^s 
flagships, and in submarines during tbe First World War, 
he became Lieutenant B.N. in 1919. Three years later he 
married the Hon. Edwins Ashley, elder daughter of 
Wilfrid, Lord Mount Temple, and granddaughter of Sir 
Ernest Caasel, the well-known financier and friend of 
Tfintf Edward VH. He waa mechanically-minded and able 
with his hands, and aa a specialist in wireless and signals 
he became a Senior Instructor in the Royal Navy Signal 
School in 1929 and Fleet Wireless Officer in the Medi¬ 
terranean, and Commander R .N. in the following year. He 
was known as a serious and daring officer with new if 
nnoithodox views, and was marked out for promotion 
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After commanding H M.S. Daring he served for a time 
in the Admiralty Naval Air Division: being promoted 
captain in 1937 at a very young age for that rank. In the 
early part of the Second World War lie saw a great deal of 
fighting iind shewed much dash and inventive skill. He 
commanded H.M.S. Kdly, which was sunk off Crete, and 
the 5th Deatroyer Piotilia in 1930. 

In 1941 he wae made a D.S.O. and after being posted 
to H-M.S. the aircraft ijarricr, he turned to 

administration- In 1942 he wae appointed Chiof of 
Combined Operations to succeed Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Roger (later Lord) Keyes> becoming a member for certain 
purposes of the Chiefs of Staff Committee- General 
Eisenhower speaks of him at this time as known in 
Amerioa for vigour, intelligence and courage.. He was then 
given the rank of Acting Vice-Admiral and was also 
made an Honorary Lieutenant-General and Ak Vice- 
Marshal. In this new capacity he was closely concerned 
with the Commandos and Cross Channel raii and their 
technical machinery. This was the start of the aggressive 
side of the war, ^d in it he made a name for liimself. 

In 1943, as the result of the Quebec Conference, he wae 
appointed Supreme Allied Commander of the South-Eest 
Asia Command. He had his headquarters at first at New 
Delhi, Liter at Eandy in Ceylon, and then at Singapore. 
Hie forces were made up of all three services, sea, land and 
air, both British and American, spread over Burma, the 
Indian Ocean and the Malay Aiohipelago. He had to 
work with Generals MacAxthur and StilwdI and also with 
the Chinese Army, and wa« thus largely concerned with 
the successful terroination of the campaign in Burma, 
where he used constantly to visit his troops. The opera¬ 
tional conduct of much of the war against Japan was wTart 
in his hands, and he was directly teeponaifale to the Com¬ 
bined Chiefs of Staff Committee. After the end of the 
war he was for some months in virtual control of the whole 
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of South-East Asia, Aud as a rscognition of his aervicos he 
was raised to the peerage as Viscount Mountbatten of 
Burma and was later made a linight of the Garter. 

On the retirement of I^ord Wavell early in 1947 Lord 
Movuithattcn, who was much in the public eye, was 
appointed Viceroy of India, the lust sailor and the last 
Englishman to hold that post. Ho took with him an 
exceptionally strong stafi, mcluding Sir Hastings (now 
Lord) Ismay, who had started his military life in India 
and had been Secretary to the Cabinet and Chief of 
Staff to Mr Churchill; Sir Brio Mi4ville, who had b^en 
Secretary to the Indian Executive Council and Private 
•Secretary to His Majesty the King; and Lord Waveil’s 
Private Secretary, now Sir George Abel. Lord Mount- 
batten found himself confronted with the extremely 
difficult task of compressing and shortening the proposed 
time-table for the transfer of power; and under his 
direction the long negotiations between the British Cabinet 
and the Indian Congress were at last ended, a measure> 
though not all, of his objects 'being obtained, as two 
Dominions instead of one were eventually set up. The 
position of the princes, some of whom had acceded to the 
new governmente; was not at first greatly altered. 

On the final grant of aelf-govemment to India Lord 
Mountbatten in August 1947 handed over power to the 
two Dominions of India (Hindustan) and Pakistan. Ho 
was then raised to an earldom, and at the special re<i;ue8t 
of the new Government he temporarily accepted the post 
of Governor-General of the Dominion of India until June 
1948, when he was succeeded by Mr Rajagopalcharl, a 
distinguished high-caste Hindu, Pundit Nehru remaining 
as Prime Minister. 

He had latterly been assisted by the presence of a High 
Commissioner for the United Kingdom, which enabled him 
to devote himself exclusively to Indian interests; and his 
attitude in this connection was recognised and appreciated. 
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In thfi short time he was in India he accomplished the 
remarkable feat of touring all the provinces and most of 
the native states. Lady Mountbatten, who had already 
worked hard throughout the war in high positions with the 
Order of St John of Jerusalem, also played a prominent 
part throughout this period. 

On resigning his position in India Lord Itfountbattoa, 
who had been a substantive Kear-Admiral since 1946^ 
waa appointed Flag Officer in command of the First 
Cruiser Squadron, thus returning to the service in which 
his heart was fixed. He has now been promoted Vice- 
Admiral. 

Lord hfountbatten is a man of good ph 3 ^ical strength 
and health, and can turn his mind in many directions. He 
is a first-class polo player and has written a hook ou polo 
which is considered a classic on the subject. His con¬ 
nection with the Royal family, his naval and military 
reputation, his charm and personality, and his diplomatic 
ability and drive have been remarkable assets in his suc¬ 
cess ; and to his initiative and goodwill and to the popular 
support of Lady Mountbatten have been largely due the 
eomparativoly peaceful transfer of power in India and 
the present solution. 

It is possible that he was not particularly anxious to take 
on an unenviable task and to become the final successor 
of Warren Hastings, Dalhousie, Canning and Curzon; 
but he adapted himself to the circumstances; and his 
determination to succeed, his uxbanily, infectious en- 
thusiaaffl and whole-souled devotion to the cause he had 
in hand have undoubtedly secured him the gratitude of 
India and of His Majesty’s Government. His and 
inventive resource may well have prevented civil war and 
retained India within the Commonwealth. 
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A SUMMABY of ccunpar&tive iacffi in the lives of 
the thirty-throo Qovernors-General and Viceroys 
(including Clive, who was only Governor of Bengal) 
may be of interest. From 1774 their designation was 
Go^moT'Ccnoral (first of Bengal and l&tei of India). 
From Canning’s time in 1858 the title of Viceroy was 
added (though not in the patent); and that became the 
name commonly used. 

Six of them were Scots, six liisli and the remaining 
twenty-one English. Fourteen were educated at Eton, 
six at Harrow, two at Winchester, two at Westminster and 
one at Haileybury; fourteen at Oxford, of whom ten were 
at Christ Church; and four at Cambridge. Five or six of 
these might be called scholars of some distinction. Most 
were sportsmen, a quality of importance in the nineteenth 
oentuiy. Bevoral were masters of hoisnds. Twenty-one in¬ 
herited peerages, and fifteen were sons of distingnished men. 

la party politics few of them were extremists; hut they 
frequently held views similar to those of the Govern¬ 
ment which appointed them. During the Regency friend¬ 
ship with the Prince of Wales was occasionally an element 
in theii choice. Two were closely connected with Pitt 
and two were brothers-in-law of Ca^tlereagh. There was 
one case of father and son holding the office, one of grmrd- 
father and grandson, one of uncle and nephew,, and one of 
great-grandfather and great-grandson. Three were sons, 
and one was a brother of a Irime Minister. 

Before their appointment to the Governor-Generalship six 
had been soldiers, five diplomats, three tr^ed governors, 
one a sailor and one a lawyer; only four had been in the 
Indian Civil Service, thou^ ten had previously served in 
India in some capacity: the rest had been working poll- 
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tdciacs. About & dozen could be called aristocrate—edu> 
Gated men of position and connection whose families bad 
lived on their own lands for some generations; but very 
few were rich; nearly all were serioua, able and diligent m^, 
All but one were married, but only nineteen have 
now living issue in the direct male line, and in the last 
forty-five years war has decimated their descendants. 
Lytton, Dufierin, Lansdowne, Minto, Hardinge, Chelms¬ 
ford and Willingdon lost between them twelve sons and 
grandsons. 

ITeaTly all the Viceroys went into public life young; 
though to none could Stendhal's aphorism apply, *‘Qtid 
malk&UT i'Hrt ministre jeune.*' 

Their averse age for becoming Governor-General was 
forty-nine; though one, Dalhousie, was only thirty-five 
on his appointment, while Heading was in' hie sixty- 
first and Willingdon in hie sixty-fiith year when he 
assumed office. Warren Hastings, Teignmouth, Wellesley, 
Amherst, Ellenhorough, Ripen and Hardinge all lived to 
be over eigh^. 

Their average tenure of the Governor-Generalship 
was five and a half years; Warren Hastings held it for 
eleven, and the elder Blgizi and Lord Mountbatten for under 
two years; Cornwallis ms twice appointed to the post, 
as waa Carson (nominally). Their average length of life 
was sixty-nine; three di^ in office. 

Two Presidents of the Board of Control, but no Secretary 
of State for India, became Governor-General or Viceroy; and 
aa a rule that office was the last maj or episode in their careers. 
About half were notable apart from their work in India. 

During the interim between the departure fr o m India 
of a Governor-General and the arrival of his successor—in 
the early days sometimes several memths—ox on the rare 
occasions on which he was given leave of absence, the 
senior Member of Council or senior Governor of a 
Presidency filled his place- 
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Twenty were made peers or were promoted in the 
peerage. Of the rest, Warren Hastings and Lcprd William 
Bentinck, Lords Kipon, Lacadowne and Linlithgow, 
who were already marquesses, and the two Lords Minto 
and Elgin received no accession of rank, some at their own 
wish. The Viceroys were always made Privy Councillors 
and Grand Masters oi the £tar of India and the Indian 
Empire after the establishment of those orders; but only 
sixteen received the liigher honours of the Garter, Thistle 
or St Patrick. 

The Viceroy was always styled Excellency, as were the 
Governors of Presidencies—a title which was later ex< 
tended to the Lieutenant-Governors of prcrvinces. 

The Viceroy’s ceremonial dress was that of a first- 
class Civil Servant or of the Grand Master of the Star 
of India; * but his normal official attire was usually a 
tall hat and frock-coat, hie civilian status being thus 
emphasised. 

As regards emoluments, these averaged about £20,000 
a year, out of which it was seldom possible to save much; 
for though there were also considerable allowances the 
entertainment expenses were heavy, except when on 
tour and living in camps. Their initial outfit was also 
costly. The purchase from his predecessor of horses and 
carriages alone, a wasting asset, often cost a Viceroy 
several thousand pounds, paid from his own pocket. 
In the very early days, under the Company’s rule, a 
Governor-General was no doubt able to make considerable 
financial gains; Clive and Wirron Hastings certainly did, 
and even in the 2890’s Lansdowne saved £20,000 in five 
years. In a few cases of hardship some compensation was 
paid on retirement by the Company; but for the last 
ninety years no pension has been given to a retiring 
Viceroy, though he has cccaaionally been made Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Porta or Constable of the Tower of 
London, both of which are in effect unpaid posts. 
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Th€ G^overno^Oetle^alship of India has always been 
regaided as a high recogiiition of past or presage of future 
merit end rarely as a political reward. UaoaUy offered 
to tbe best man available, it was seldom refused; George 
Canning, the 6tb Bari Spencer, Lord Milner and F.-M. Sir 
Henry Norman are believed to have declined ii It was a 
post of such consideration that in the British Empire and 
in public esteem it ranked second only to that of Prime 
Minister. But it had its disadvantages. For an active 
politician or a large landowner to he absent for five years 
from Parliamejit and his estates and out of touch with 
domestic questions of the day at home miglit often be a 
handicap in later life; and latterly it became usual for an 
ex-Viceroy to abstain from party politics and to sit on 
the cross benches in the House of Lords for at least a year 
after his return from India, perhaps in order to discard 
some of his autocracy which Sir Herbert Edwards used to 
say combined the irresponsibility of the Great Mogul with 
the infallibility of the Pope. Lord Dufferin once remarked 
that twenty-five minutes in Pall Mall would take the 
conceit out of any Viceroy. 

The Viceroy, whom Lord Cuiaon had called “Only a 
transient phantom in India,” was probably the hardest- 
worked in the whole country, for his work was arduous 

and incessant. Hedged in by lancers, chuprassies, mace- 
bearers, sddes-de-camp and private aecretaries (his principal 
private secretary, P. S. V., was sometimes a very great 
power in the land), and surrounded by a rampart of 
Civil Servants, he seldom spoke the vernacular; though 
latterly ceremomal was somewhat reduced and he had 
more contact with Indian society. Papers, files, boxes, 
interviews and conferences filled the mornings; cere- ) 

monies, inspections and visits the afternoons; constant % 

enteitaimnents of one sort or another the evenings, 
which were often Lengthened by more work far into the 
night. To many the social side was perhaps the most 
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onerous; though here their wives played an invaluable part 
and also as the heads of many beneficent works for IndjAn 
women. But for family or private life there was little 
time; nor could domestic economy easily be regulated. 
The Viceroys had also to make long progresses up and down 
the country, sometimes extending to many weeks, and 
paid sporting visits to maharajahs who provided tigers or 
lesser game to shoot. 


Their official residence was at first Tort William, and 
then Government House, Calcutta, a palace built by Wyatt 
in 1799 for Lord Wellesley, as lias already been stated. 
It was replaced from 1912 by another palace built by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens at New Delhi. In the hot and longer season 
of the year they migrated to the Viceregal Lodge at Simla 
in the Lower Himalayas, a cool, charming and quiet home 
where more work could be done than in the heat of the 
plains. They also had a emaller country house at Barrack- 
pur, near Cakutta, for week-end visite, 

Character, courage and a good record were probably 
the chief factors in their selsction. The better known, 
though not necessarily the most distinguished, were those 
who ruled in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
when much was happening in the way of expansion and 
when the Governor-General was almost independent, 
being further removed in communication from the Cabinet 
at home than, he was after the advent of the electric tele¬ 
graph. But the hand of Whitehall often lay heavily upon 
him. The present writer remembers a Secretary of State 
for India telling him fifty years ago that, despite his 
Council, he had far more personal power at the India 
Office thmi he ever had at tiic War Office; while another 
need to say that he was always having to make up the 
Viceroy’s mind for him. 

Most of the Viceroys were active and industrious men 
from their youth up. The Scots were perhaps more 
distinguished for their application and tenacity, the Irish 
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for tlieix lighter hands and strokes of genius. In estimat¬ 
ing their relative merits Lord Curson placed Warren 
Hastings and Bedhousie first, and then Wellesley, Bentinck 
and Canning; and he recalled that for a quarter of a 
century, from 1884 to 1910, seven successive Viceroys were 
Etonians. 

None of the long line failed in integrity, and few m 
ability. According to the standards of their times they 
can compare advant^eously with the great procouauls of 
the Roman, Russian or Chinese EmpireB. In the words of 
Prince Bismarck, a not unfriendly critic, ‘‘Were the 
British Empire to disappear, its work in India would 
remmn one of its most lasting monuments.” For ninety 
years, except for border engagements, no battle was fought 
on Indian soil; and it is worthy of remark that during a 
period of 173 ycois, from 1774, when Warren Hastings took 
office, unta 1947, when Lord Mountbatten resigned it, out 
of thirty-two British Govemor-Geneiab, autocrats ap¬ 
pointed arbitrarily from the other side of the world to 
rule an alien and largely ilhterate population, only one 
has been assassinated; while in exactly the same space of 
time mid from exactly the same number of Presidents of 
the Unitad States of America, freely elected by their own 
civilised compatriots, three have fallen by that fate. The 
“Lord Sahib” was regarded by rajah and ryot alike as 
the Father of his people; he filled a station as exalted 
as that of a king and as powerful as that of a dictator: to 
a quarter of the world’s population he was a remote mid 
venerated god. .Yet it may safely be claimed that the 
British rulers of India have never failed to protect and 
promote the interesU and well-being of the many hundreds 
of toillioas committed to their oha^e, and by so doing to 
enhance their own prestige and that of the country which 
gave them birth. 
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LIST OF GOVBRNORS-GINERAL ANB VICEROYS 
OF INBU 

CoTBSWTtd OP Bbvoai 

1768-1760 aad 176C-I7C7 Lord Cliv«. 

1772-1774 Warwn Ha^tifigs. 

00T2IWOBd*GBNBBAL 
1774-1735 Wanea Haabinga. 

1786-1793 Marquafts Ooxavallia. 

1793-1798 Sir John Store, Lard Teignmoath- 
1798-1806 Eailoi Momingtott, Marqucaa Wellesley. 

1305 (2nd tune) Marquess Comwallis. 

1807-1813 Eexl of Minto. 

1814-1823 Earl of Moixa, Marquess of Hasdngs, 

1823-1828 EarlAiDteist. 

1828-1835 Lord William Bentinok. 

1835*1842 Earl of Auckland. 

1842- 1844 Earl of EUeDborongh. 

1344-1348 VleooxuLt Hardinga 

1843- 1806 Marquees of Dalhcusie. 

1866-1863 EarlCasnmg. 

GOTB&MOSS-GstfERAL AlO) VjCSfiOTS 
1858-1862 Earl Canning. 

1862-1863 Earl of Elgin. 

1363-1869 Lord Lawrence. 

1869-1872 Earl of Mayo. 

1872-1376 Batl of Northbrook. 

1876-1880 Earl of Lytton. 

1880-1884 Marqucsa of Ripon. 

1834-1388 Marquess of Dnifarin. 

1883-1894 Marquess of Lanadowne. 

1894-1899 Earl of Elgin. 

1899-1906 Marquess Curson. 

1906-1910 Earl of Miato. 
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LIST OF GOVIBKORS-QEKEBAL AND VICEROYS 


1910-1916 Lord Haidinge of PeDshiuet. 
1916-1921 Viscount Chelmsford. 

1921-1926 Maiquees of Beading. 
1926-1931 Lord Irwin, Earl of Halifax. 
1931-1936 hlarqueas ofWilliagdoa. 
1936-1943 Uatquess of Luilitbgow. 
1943-1947 Bari Wavell. 

1947 {A.pril to August) Bari Moimtbatten. 



Sehior Members or CouMOtL or Goverhobs or PitEsmENoxEs 

WHO ACTED AB GovSIWOM-GBimRAL DTJRltfO mTEWM MaiODfi 

Biufing ths occsdioDEi interim periods botwoon Vioaroys or when 
they were on leaTo tbe Government was administeied by the Senior 
Govomor of a Praridency or ft senior Member of Council, 

1786-1786 Sir John Macplieiaon. 

1798 Sir Alured Olaike. 

180&-1807 Sir George Bwlow. 

18^ John Adam. 

1828 W. B. Bftyley. 

1836 Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe. 

1863 Sir Robert (afterwards Lord) Napier of Magdala, 
186S Sir William Deoieon, 

187S Sir John Strachey, 

1872 Lord Napier of Merebistoun. 

1904 Lord Ampthill. 

1926-1926 Eaxl of Lyttoa, 

1929 Viscount Goaohen. 

1931*1986 Eon. SirGeo^ Stanley. 
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80ME LEADING EVENTS IN INDIAN EISTOBY 

1526 Balw, a Mongol prineelmg from Ceatrftl A*a, invades 
the Punjab. 

1566 Akbar» lia grandson, ioimds the Mogul Empiie. 

1600 Queen Elizabetli grante a Charter to the Bart India 
Compan7. 

1639 Eort St George (Madras) boilt. 

1661 Bombay ceded to England by Portugal. 

1666 Calcutta (site) bought by the EiigliaL 
1^-1707 Auiungsib, gieat-gr&ixd«on of Akbar. 

Zenith of Mogul Empire, which deolinee; and Southern 
India becomes Independent. 

1743 Wai between Prench and English settJementa. 

1761 The Afghans take the Punjab. 

1761 CUvo takes Aicot. 

1756 Massacre of English in. Black Hole of Calcutta. 

1767 Clive retakes Calcutta and wins battle of Flassey. 

17C5 Bengal, Behar end Ochaa levenoee granted to English. 

1768 Carnatic ceded to EngliBh. 

1773 Supreme Court established at Calcutta by Warren 
Hastings. 

1776 Benares ceded to English. 

1779 Pirrt Mahiatta War. 

17S4 Board of Control set up by Pitt. 

1786 Warren Hastings impeached. 

1791-1793 Cornwallis takes Bangalore; and settles levenue in Bet^ak 
1795 Wanen Hastinga acquitted. 

1799 Se^gapaUm taken. 

1603 Second Mahratta War; Sir A. Wellesley wins battle of 

Assays; tho Mogul Emperor becomes a Bii^sh 
pensioner. 

1817 Pindari War. 

1824 let Burmese War. 

1829 Suttee (widow burning) declared illegal. 

1633 China trade monopoly sbandoned. 

1835 Thugs suppreeaed. 
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30MB LBAl^INQ BVBKTO IN INTHAN HlfiTOBY. 

18^ let War. 

1342 Betzeat from Elabnl; EAbulreaccupied. 

1343 Sii Ohailed Kapier wins battle of and annexes Sind. 

1346 Igt SiVh "Wax. Gon^ wins battle of Sobiaon. 

1849 2nd SiJdi Wat; Capture of Edooltaa by British; In¬ 
decisive action at CbillianwaUa; Gough wins battle 
of Gnjeiat; Punjab annexed. 

1852 2iid Bimncae Wat; Pega annexed. 

1856 Oudh annexed. 

1850'1666 Ttailvraya, telegraphs, cheap postage, Gauges Canal and 
three uzuvaraili«a at Galcntta, Madias tmd Bombay 
opened in these years by Dalhouaie, 

1857 Indian Mutiny (tiegea of Delhi, Lucknow, Gawnpote, 

Gwalior). 

185S Government of India tranefened to the Crown; Governor- 

General becomes also Viceroy. 

1877 Queen Victona proclaimed Empress of India at Delhi. 

1878 2nd Afghan War. 

1872 Six F. Bobeits takes Kabul. 

1860 Bntish defeat at Mafwand; Roberts iclicvea Kandahar. 

1886 3id Burmese War; Annexation of Upper Burma. 

1892 Indian Councils Act. 

1909 Moiley-Minto Befonns. 

1911 Delhi Duxbai; Bengal made a PreaideDoy. 

1912 Capital tranaferred to New Delhi 

1914-1918 Indian troops take part in First World War. 

1917 His Majesty *8 Goverument’s announcement (Mr Montagu) 

that their policy was ''the increasing association 
of Indians in every bran^ of administiaticn and 
the gradual development of self*govemii^ insti¬ 
tutions, with a view to the progressive realleation 
of lespontibls government m India as an integral 
part of the British Empire.’^ 

Followed by— 

The MontagU'Chslnuford Report 
aad-^ 

1919 The Government of India Bill, Implementing the 
MontagU'Ohelmsfoid pioposals. 
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gOMB LBADINO BVMNIS IN INDIAN HlSTOAY 

1921 IndUn L^latnre and Chamlwt oi Princes inaugumted. 
1923 Burma made a GoTamor’s proTince. 

1938- 1929 Lord Simon's Commifisioa viute India. 

1929 Lord Halifax’s staMmeat regarding BomirdoD status. 
1931-1932 India and Burma Eonnd Table Cooferencee. 

1933 Joint Select Oommittiee of both Houses on Constitutiobal 
Befoim. 

1935 Government of India lot, and Government of Burma 

Act. 

1936 1937 First elections for nev Indian Prorindal Legielatures. 

1937 Burma separated from India i Provincial autonomy 

comes into operation in India. 

1939- 1943 Second World War, in which Ijulian troops agab take 

pait- 

1940 Moslem League Resolution adopting the Pakistan 

policy, 

1941 Burma overrun by Japanese. 

1942 Sir Stafford Oripps’ Misrion to India. 

1944 lAbciation of Burma from Japanese. 

1946 Cabinet Vi— to Indit. 

1947 Pasriog of In d ia n ludepecdence Act; Two Dominions 

of India and Pakistan created. 15th August. 
January 1948 Burma leaves Commonwealth. 
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